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ANALYSIS OF THE NIBELUNGEN. 


The Nibelungen song is one of the three greatest heroic 
poems known in literature. It ascends to the oldest times 
of «» German nationality ; it shows that we had, like the 
Greeks, our Heroic Age, and round the old Valhalla, as 
our Northern Pantheon, a world of demi-gods and wonders. 
It lies as the centre and the keystone of the whole to chaotic 
system; it is a firm island amid the weltering chaos of 
antique tradition. 

For the study of German language it has a great value, 
though in its present state it shows us only the language of 
the twelfth century, the old Frinkish ( Oberdeutsch ) dialect. 

Its verse is of great liveliness and regularity, though 
simple. The persons and the tales are brought vividly be- 
fore us. A supernatural world encompasses the natural, and 
reveals itself there. It is wonderful with what skill our poet 
deals with the marvellous, admitting it without reluctance 
or criticism, yet precisely in the degree and shape that will 
best avail him. Here, says Carlyle,’ he has a decided 
superiority to Homer. The whole song is very mysterious, 
guided on by unseen influences, attached to known persons 
in history, as Theodoric, Attila, the Dukes of Aquitania. 
There is no principal hero in our song, but the several 
heroes, which we have to accept, stand in the background 
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and others appear ; their hero-character is modified by their 
submission to others by their obedience, and thus they show 
themselves real heroes. Dietrich is the relation and pro- 
tector of Attila; so is Riidiger. Hagen is the vassal of the 
Burgundians ; even Siegfried, who in his origin belongs to 
the myth, is a vassal for a time, just as Agamemnon, and 
not Achilles, is the leader of the Greeks, and Heetor is but 
the first vassal of Priam. 

In order to understand our epic we must have a heart for 
the German fidelity ; otherwise it has no worth. The indis- 
soluble fidelity of the vassal to his king, and contrariwise, is 
the cause of the greatness of the heroes; it is the most im- 
portant and poetic motive. Fidelity to his queen causes 
Hagen to kill Siegfried, causes him to go with his masters to 
Etzel’s court, where he will find his certain death. And 
again, fidelity of the kings to Hagen is the occasion of the 
death of all three. Homer’s heroes please by their mere 
appearance, by the pure form of their being and acting; 
ours please by their sentiments. Therefore the Iliad will 


always command a more general interest, the Nibelungen a 
deeper one. 


The present form of our song is composed of more than 
twenty manuscripts of the twelfth century, and has been 
recovered by Professor Bodmer and others, after 600 years’ 
rest in dust. 


THE NIBELUNGEN SONG — PART I. 


In Burgundy, at the old royal castle of Worms on the 
Rhine, a noble king’s daughter grew up, after her father’s 
early death, to a flourishing virgin, full of charms and sweet- 
ness. Dreams of foreboding hover round the brooding 
head of the sweet Kriemhild in her quiet retirement, in 
which she, according to the etiquette and the custom of her 
time, spends her childhood and her first youth. A vision 
shows her that she fosters a falcon many a day —then two 
eagles pounce upon it and crush the tender animal before 
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her eyes with their fierce talons. Painfully affected, she 
relates, on awakening, the dream to her dear mother. ‘* The 
falcon’’— she interprets the sweet and anxious foreboding of 
her daughter —‘** The falcon is a gentleman, to whom thy 


future is committed ; please God that thou mayest not lose 
him too early.’’ The child replies: ‘* What, are you talking 
to me of a husband, without the love (.Winne) of a hero? I 
shall remain, shall keep my youthful beauty till death, that 
my love may not at last be rewarded with sorrows.’’ ** Do 


> 


not promise too much ;’’ answers her mother, ‘* wilt thou 
ever enjoy thy life, it is by man’s love.’” Thus sounds 
deeply from the heart of the tender virgin, like a softly 
clanging sound in a far distance, the first foreboding of her 
future unspeakable woe, and the shadows of this dream 
draw henceforth through the bright heaven of her life and 
of her love. Darker and always darker they hover over the 
spring-days of her sweet first and only love, darker and 
always darker over the merry sports and the brilliant feasts 
of her wedding. With a faded and pale, faint, trembling 
glimmer shines the sun through the gloomy twilight, till 
he, fire-red, declines, and at length, with a wide-shining 
bloody splendor, sinks into the eternal night. 

Meanwhile, in merry youth, strong in manly vigor, and 
of keen force, Siegfried of the Netherlands has grown up, 
at Santen on the Rhine, the joy of his mother, Sigelinde. 
Already, as a boy, he showed himself a hero. He had trav- 
elled through many lands, to show the miraculous power of 
his gigantic body. He hears of the beautiful maiden at 
Worms, and he, the finest, freshest, and most glorious of 
the heroic young men of his time, he goes to woo her, the 
sweetest and chastest virgin that could be found in all the 
countries. Here, also, we hear a sound of the warning 
foreboding from the lips of his father, the King Sigismund. 
His mother lets fall a tear from her eye upon the hand of 
her dear son, whom she fears to lose; but he goes, richly 
equipped by father and mother. Arrived at the royal cas- 
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tle of Worms, they ride up in a line, giant-like, in youthful 
strength, and in the splendor of their armor, such as was 
never seen before. Nobody knows the men ( Médénnen) who 
stand there before the gates ; nobody ever saw their chief, 
that youth in kingly appearance. They send to Hagen von 
Tronei, who knows all the foreign countries. He, too, 


never saw these heroes. They must be princes sent by a 


prince. Wheresoever they come from, they are high, pow- 
erful heroes. ‘+ Then,’’ he adds, ‘+ I have never seen Sieg- 
fried, who subdued the tribe of the Nibelungen, who took 
from them the immeasurable treasure of jewels and red 
gold, who took possession of their land and people, and 
who took from the dwarf, Abberich, the Tarnkappe (tarn — 
to hide) that rendered him invisible. He is the same Sieg- 
fried who killed the dragon and bathed himself in its blood, 
which rendered his skin invulnerable, like horn. Such a 
hero we must receive gaily, lest we might incur his hatred.’’ 

Siegfried is splendidly received and richly treated. Merry 
prize-tightings were held in the royal palace. Kriemhild 
looks secretly through the lattices of her window, and in 
looking at the strong, heroic youth, she forgets all sports 
with her playfellows, and all the musing occupation of the 
quiet virgin-solitude. But Siegfried stays a whole year at 
Worms before he sees the virgin he is wooing. He goes 
a fellow-combatant, as if he were in the service of the king, 
to many a battle with the heroes of Burgundy ; goes to Sax- 
ony, the king of which, allied with Liutgast of Denmark, 
has declared war against the Burgundians. Siegfried is the 
most victorious and the greatest of heroes. He conquers 
King Liutgast, and takes him prisoner. Luitger, king of 
Saxony, surrenders to his superiority. The messengers 
come to the Rhine to announce the victory. One of them 
is allowed to appear before Kriemhild, knowing or suppos- 
ing that her heart, too, was in the Saxon war. ‘ Tell 
me,’’ says she, ‘a dear message. I will give you all my 
gold, and will be kind to you for life, if ye tell me the 
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truth.’’ ‘* Nobody rode out more splendidly in earnest for 
the fight than the guest of the Netherland. He under- 
went the hardest combat, the first and the last. His heroic 
power conquered the hostage, which he will send here.’’ 
Kriemhild caused ten marks of gold to be given to the mes- 
senger for this good news, which was pleasing to all, 
especially to her; since she stands quietly at the narrow 
lattice of the castle, looking on the road by which the con- 
querors had to come back. At length the triumphal 
march appears. Kriemhild sees them, and recognizes among 
them the hero of all heroes, honored and admired as no one 
else. But his eyes were not yet able to find out the sweet 
lady. Chaste and quiet, she stays in her chamber. Then 
a great tournament is held at Whitsuntide. The mightiest, 
the best, thirty-two princes come from all sides to the 
castle. Now, for the first time, Kriemhild, accompanied 
by her mother, 100 armed chamberlains, and 100 court 
ladies, is allowed to appear before the public. She issued 
forth, like the aurora from the dark clouds, in the soft glim- 
mer of youth, of beauty, and of love, as the moon lightens 
in sweet splendor among the stars in the heavens. Far off 
stands Siegfried. ‘* How might it happen that I should woo 
thee? That is a foolish dream. But still, I would rather 
die than leave you.’’ Then Gunther, her eldest brother, 
bids Siegfried shake hands with the fair maiden. He bows 
gracefully, and, with stolén glaces, they look at each other. 
But no words are exchanged till after the mass. When the 
sports began, she thanks him for the assistance which he 
gave to her brothers. ‘+ That is done to please you, fair 
maiden,’’ says Siegfried. And now he stays twelve days in 
her neighborhood. Meanwhile the knights return to their 
home. Siegfried prepares to depart, for he does not venture 
to woo her; but he easily yields to the invitation of Gun- 
ther to stay longer. 

Now there lived beyond the sea a queen, Brunhild, famed 
for beauty, but no less for her caprices and miraculous 
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power. Men who wooed her had to hurl the spear, to 
leap, and to throw the stone; only he that conquered her 
gained her hand; if vanquished, he lost his own head. 
Already many a hero had tried with this virgin-hero, and 
had never returned. Gunther decides to risk his life for 
her love, and asks Siegfried to assist him. He yields, on 
condition that Gunther will give him his sister. The latter 
will do so, as soon as he has gained Brunhild. Both take 
an oath upon this. Gunther equips a ship for this voyage ; 
many gold-red escutcheons and rich clothes are carried on 
board. The fair maiden’s eyes look dimmed with tears 
after the heroes, when they hoist the sails. Siegfried him- 
self steers the ship to the island, Ilsenstein (Iceland ), where 
Brunhild resides ; eighty-six towers, three immense palaces, 
and one large hall rise from the soil, built of green marble. 
Siegfried alone knows the hero-virgin. She approaches him, 
saying: ** Be welcome, Herr Siegfried. What means your 
visit: that I should like to know?’’ Siegfried replies : 
¢* King Gunther, from the Rhine, comes to sue for thy hand.”’ 
Immediately she prepares for battle. A shield was brought 
in, three spans thick with gold and iron ; four chamberlains 
scarcely were able to carry it; her javelin was a burden for 
twelve men. Gunther is unable to resist the demoniac 
forces of Brunhild. 

Siegfried puts on his Tarnkappe and fights now, invisibly, 
for Gunther ; the latter only acts the gesture. The Valkyr 
throws her spear so fast that Siegfried’s shield emits sparks, 
like flames blown up by the wind. Siegfried totters, but with 
still greater power he throws back the spear. She catches 
it. ‘* Thanks, noble King Gunther, thanks.’’ And, angry 
at being conquered, she throws the stone, which was of the 
weight of twelve men, far beyond him, and leaps after it, 
so that her armor resounds. But the keen and mighty 
Siegfried picks it up, and leaps, and throws it still much 
farther ; nay more, he carries Gunther under his arm and 
makes the superhuman leap. She turns round to her 
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vassals and says: ‘* Ye warriors, ye shall be subject to 
Gunther.’’ They prepare to return, but Siegfried goes first 
to his Nibelungen to raise 1,000 men, and treasures ; Brun- 
hild goes with the heroes on board up the Rhine. Siegfried 
proceeds to carry the news to Worms. There is great joy, 
for both Gunther and Siegfried have attained their goal. 
The weddings are celebrated. 

Most happy are Siegfried and Kriemhild ; gloomy look- 
ing, opposite to them, are Gunther and Brunhild ; the latter 
shed tears. Gunther asks what was the matter, and hears: 
**T cannot understand how the landlord of the Rhine should 
have bestowed his sister on a vassal!’’ ‘* Be quiet, dear 
wife ; for another time I shall explain that to you, but here- 
with the first knot is tied.”’ 

We saw, before, Brunhild knew Siegfried when he came to 
woo her for his lord. Should she not have known what 
he was? Why this evasive answer of Gunther? Apparently 
Brunhild has older claims to Siegfried ; her love, already be- 
come faint, rises again in glowing flames of jealousy. Who 
is Brunhild? The northern myth teaches us; she was a 
Valkyr, a battle-virgin of the highest god, ‘* Wuotan,”’ 
who by a sting with the magic thorn drenched her into sleep, 
and surrounded her with a wall of gigantic fire-flames 
( Waberloke) to punish her. Not the hero approaches her, 
but the victorious, beneficent God of the Sun and Spring, 
‘« Siegfried ;”’ the God of the rich nature, with his sharp 
eyes ; he opens the wall of flames, awakens and delivers the 
prisoner. The Sun-God marries the Earth-Virgin. But 
only a short time lasts the bridal feast and joy, for Siegfried 
leaves forever his young bride; like the year in its never- 
resting, pitiless progress, departs from the first love of the 
green spring, to go over to its second love, the glowing 
summer. 


Also in many other tales we find this myth again, though 


disguised, 7. e., the Dornréschen. This myth evidently is 
supposed here, though it has been passed over in silence. 
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But, lifting the curtains, what an abyss of wonders before 
our eyes! The Valkyrs in their splendor as demi-gods, 
and Siegfried, the shining God, in his superhuman splendor 
and power, and Wuotan, the ruler of the world, and he 
who gives victory. On the other side, Donar, Ziu, the 
goddess Frowa — all these miraculous, now monstrous, now 
gracious figures of our oldest heathen mythology. And 
beyond all this the whole deep, proud, but at the same 
time rough, and often soft contemplation of nature of a 
powerful, primitive people, pensive, proud, coarse and wild, 
terrible and frightful — as nature herself appears in her over- 
powering force to those who, equipped with a deep spirit 
of nature, have not yet breathed the air which, in the first 
void and chaos, has hovered over the waters. 


Our song is in its continuation disrobed of the demoniacal 
elements of the life of nature. It shows them only waiting 


in the background; but it shows, instead, the demoniacal 
elements of human life — jealousy, envy, hatred, thirst of 
blood, passion of revenge, in their fullest appearances ; and 
so wonderful, so inextricably mixed with the noblest emo- 
tions of the human breast — love, fidelity, gratitude, as they 
are indissolubly joined in our hearts ; so that the same stroke 
of the pulse joins together love and hatred, forgiveness and 
revenge. The jealousy of Brunhild is the first step to the 
fulfilment of Kriemhild’s dream. Another follows. 

The pugnacious Brunhild begins, on the evening of her 
wedding, another struggle with Gunther, and he, without 
the help of Siegfried, is fettered han! and foot in her 
girdle, and hung on a nailin the wall. She unties him, after 
long prayers and promises. He confesses to Siegfried the 
next morning. The latter puts on his Tarnkappe the next 
night and beats the proud Kriemhild. Gunther is there to 
reap the fruit of another’s victory, whilst Siegfried takes from 
her, unperceived, her girdle and ring, which he presents to his 
wife, not dreaming that one day they would cost him and 
her, and all his vassals, so dear. Siegfried goes now, with 
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his wife, to his parents at Santen, where he receives his 
father’s crown. He is the richest and mightiest of all 
kings. Kriemhild bears him a son, whom he christens Gun- 
ther, which courtesy the uncle and Brunhild repay in kind. 

But Brunhild’s flame awakens again. ‘* How,’’ says she, 
‘¢can Siegfried be our vassal? These ten years he has not 
paid us any service.’” Gunther answers: ‘* They are too 
far from us. How could we bring them here?’’ Brun- 
hild says: ** What a king commands, that will his vassals 
do, and no more. I should like very much to see your sis- 
ter once again.’’ Gunther sends, now, messengers to invite 
Siegfried to a festival at Worms. He accepts and prepares 
to go; with him his father (his mother had died), 1,000 
vassals, and his sweet Kriemhild. They take large presents 
with them. The child only is left behind; it was never to 
see its parents again. 

There are infinite joustings, banquets, balls, but amongst 
all the cheers there are yelling sounds of hatred in the 
bosoms of the two queens. They sit together as they did 
ten years ago, recalling to each other the past time. 
Kriemhild, in her great happiness, praises Siegfried: ‘*He 
deserves that all these kingdoms were his.’’  Brunhild: 
‘*How is that? All these lands belong to Gunther, and 
will remain his.’’ Kriemhild fails to notice the rising 
anger of Brunhild, and continues, in her love for Siegfried : 
‘* Look only how he stands there before the heroes, as the 


, 


moon before the stars !’ srunhild answers: ‘* The prece- 
dence before all kings belongs to Gunther, and Siegfried is 
but his vassal. So told he himself, when he wooed me.’’ 
Kriemhild replies: ‘* My brothers have not married me to 
a vassal.’’ Brunhild: ** But he is ours, and will remain 


’? 


so. Thus they struggled on. 


They go to mass, not in friendly company, as before — 
each one alone, with her suite. Brunhild stands before the 
vathedral, and waits for Kriemhild. ‘* Stop!’’ commands 
she, ‘*for a vassal’s wife shall not precede her queen.’’ 
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Then Kriemhild’s just anger breaks out: ‘* Thou should’st 
rather keep silent, for my Siegfried has conquered thee, 
not Gunther. He has loved thee first, and afterwards he left 
thee. Thyself hast married a vassal.’’ And then, repent- 
ing, she adds: ‘**It is thy fault that we quarrel. I am 
very sorry, believe me, and ready to renew our friend- 
ship.”’ After mass, Brunhild asks her to prove what she 
had said before; that if it were truth, she might revenge 
herself. Kriemhild shows now the ring and girdle. Brun- 
hild is mortally offended. ‘* Siegfried shall die!’ The poor 
man! He had never boasted of his deeds ; but this trick he 
had told to his beloved wife. He will make peace between 
the two queens. ‘+ They have forgotten themselves. They 
shall keep silent, like us. I am mortally sorry, dear Gun- 
ther.”’ Thus he speaks. But Brunhild can not, will not, 
keep silent ; complaining in powerlessness —her power was 
broken since her marriage — she sits in her chamber, where 
Hagen finds her, and hears her grief. ‘* He that offends my 
queen must die.”’ Hagen consults with Gunther and Ger- 
not, and they decide on Siegfried’s death. False rumors 
of war shall be spread, and, as they suppose that Sieg- 
fried will not abandon them, the hero shall be killed in 
this expedition. Thus turns the man’s fidelity into treach- 
ery, and out of the noblest root of German life springs forth 
the pernicious growth — assassination. 

The expedition sets out. Siegfried, too. The faithless 
Hagen goes to take leave of Kriemhild, according to cus- 
tom. Kriemhild has already forgotton all her quarrel with 
Brunhild ; not a word is heard that she saw before her him 
who had sworn to be the eternal enemy of her husband. 
‘* Hagen, thou art my relation; I am thine; to whom bet- 
ter could I intrust the life of my Siegfried in this war than 
to thee? I recommend him to thy fidelity. Indeed, he is 
invulnerable ; but, when he bathed in the dragon’s blood, a 
leaf of a linden tree fell upon his shoulder-blade ; thus he 
remained here vulnerable. If in hard battle many spears 
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should be thrown upon him, protect him.’’ ‘I will,’’ says 
the faithless one. ‘* And, that I may see better, sew upon 
that place a sign.’’ And with her own hands she fixed a 
silk cross there. Hagen has now all that he wants. The 
warriors are conducted to the hunt, instead of going to 
war. Siegfried sees here his wife for the last time ; anxious 
forebodings and dreams torment her, as formerly ; she sees 
two mountains fall upon him. 

Siegfried consoles her; nobody hated him, as he had 
done good to all men; he will soon come back. Whom 
she fears, and what, she knows not; she takes leave of him: 
‘* That thou will leave me, grieves me very much.’’ 

The hunting is finished. Siegfried has shot the most 
game. All the hunters are tired; their wine-bottles are 
empty; they look out for a spring. Hagen knows one 
deeper in the forest. He engages Siegfried to have a run 
with him to that place. Siegfried keeps on all his armor, 
whilst Hagen puts his off; still Siegfried arrives first, takes 
off now his armor, leans his sword against the tree, and sits 
down to wait till the king has quenched his thirst. He 
comes and bows down to drink after him (Siegfried). Hagen 
soon carries away Siegfried’s arms, but keeps the victorious 
Balmung (sword) in his hands, and casts it into the vulnera- 
ble shoulder, marked by a silk cross, whilst Siegfried bows 
down to drink. Siegfried’s blood falls upon the murderer’s 
dress ; Siegfried wishes to take his arms, but they had been 
taken away; only his shield lay still there. He takes it 
and strikes Hagen so heavily with it that the jewels in it 
spring about; it itself breaks, and Hagen falls down. But 
his feet totter, his strength ebbs away; death has marked 
him. In this last agony, he turns to his murderers: ‘* Ye 


dastards, what good now are all my services, as ye have 
killed me; thus ye have rewarded my fidelity.’’ All Sieg- 
fried’s knights have meanwhile arrived ; they surround the 
dying hero, pity him; but he keeps silent. Also, Gunther 
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pities his death. ‘*‘ Ye have no need to weep after the 
damage, for ye did it; ye had better not have done so.”’ 
The fierce Hagen derides the mourners and Siegfried too. 
‘* I don’t know what you are mourning for,”’ says he, ‘ for 
now all our sorrows and fears are at an end; they are but 
a few who can oppose us, now I have removed him.”’ 
Whereupon Siegfried answers : ** You can easily boast ; had 
I known your intention, I might easily have protected my- 
self against you. I regret nothing, except for my beloved 
wife, and alas! that I have a son to whom one will say that 
my blood-relations killed me.’? And, turning to Gunther, 
he continues: ** Noble king, will you once again show 
your friendship, protect my wife; let her feel that you are 
her brother.’’ The flowers around are dyed with his blood. 
Siegtried expires. They lay his body, according to old cus- 
tom, upon a golden shield, and carry it to Worms. They 
intend to conceal their ignominious dead, but Hagen cries : 
‘* Myself will bring it to Worms ; what do I care that Kriem- 
hild should hear that I am the murderer; she has offended 


Brunhild too much; I make little of her weeping.”’ 

The atrocious man causes the dead to be carried during 
the night before Kriemhiid’s door, knowing that she goes 
to mass early in the morning. He succeeds too well. Pre- 


ceded by her chamberlain, she goes out of her chamber. 
‘* Stop, there lies a murdered knight.’’ And, hearing these 
words of her guide, she cries aloud; she recognizes the 
hero, with his stiffened features. ‘* Thou art killed; thy 
shield is not hewed. He who did that shall die.’’ Thus 
she speaks. The walls resound with the loud lamentations 
of Siegfried’s vassals. They ussemble to take revenge. 
But Kriemhild hinders them ; the time has not yet come, 
but it will come. Her brothers arrive ; also Hagen, and as 
he approaches the bier the wounds begin to bleed again. 
‘*] know the murderer well, and God will revenge this 
deed,’’ says she. Siegfried is put in his coffin. Still once 
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more she will see her husband; she lifts with her white 
hands that hero’s head, and kisses his pale lips. They 
bring her away. The noble hero is buried. 

Kriemhild is fettered to the place where her first love 
began, and had finished in great sorrows. Sigismund 
(Siegfried’s father) goes back with his vassals to Santen, 
to take the reins of government again in his hands, and 
to bring up the child.  Kriemhild remains at Worms. 
The throne of the Netherlands had value for her only so 
long as Siegfried lived. She never sees again her child. 
Her life was consumed in that of Siegfried. Only two sen- 
timents has she —sorrow and revenge. At first grief pre- 
dominates, later revenge awakens. True to the character 
which has been given to her, she appears indifferent to the 
child. But still, we know that an epic poem does not like 
to preserve characters, which are unimportant for the de- 
velopment of the facts. Kriemhild sits thirteen years at 
Worms; has nothing but her husband’s grave; there she 
sits in prayers and tears, to pour out the sorrow and love 
that have no end. After three years, she allows her 
brother to appear before her. He sends for the Nibelun- 
gen hoard, which lies still under the dwarf Abberich’s pro- 
tection in the mountain. Twelve carriages were required 
to carry all the gold and jewels. Kriemhild gives abun- 
dantly to the poor, for that is a consolation to her in her 
sorrows. But the grim Hagen, fearing that thereby she 
might gain too many friends, takes away the key from her. 
Gernot proposes to sink it into the Rhine. It isdone. All 
partakers swear, after, that they, as long as one of them 
lives, shall not reveal to anybody where the hoard (treasure ) 
is hidden. 


The Burgundians, now possessors of the Nibelungen, are 
henceforth themselves called Nibelungen. The history of 
their fate is the ‘* Nibelungen Noth’’ (need, abolition, final 
wreck). But this hoard has been fatal to all its possessors. 
Its first possessors, the Shilbungs, were killed by Siegfried, 
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himself by Hagen, and the Burgundians by Attila. Evi- 
dently, we stand here again at the gate of the nature- 
myth. The gold belongs to the sons of darkness ( Niflheim 
and Nebelreich). He that runs after it falls into the hands 
of the infernal deities. The destination of the gold is not 
to fill out the existence of mankind. It is sunk into the 
depth of the Rhine, where the subterranean gods receive 
it again. 


THE REVENGE — PART II. 


Etzel, king of the Huns, loses his wife, Helche (Erea), 
which name Priscus gives to her in the account of his em- 
bassy to Attila. Her two sons had found their death in 
the battle of Ravenna, under Dietrich Theodoric (6eddup:y). 
Etzel sends the good Riidiger to solicit her hand. She de- 
clines at first. ‘* He is a heathen,’’ says she, ‘‘and he who 
knows my affliction will never ask me to love another man. 
I lost more than ever a wife can find again.’’ Gunther is 
glad to hear this proposal. He tries to persuade her. 
Hagen opposes him: ‘* If you knew Etzel as I do, you 
would refuse, for her acceptation will bring us much dan- 
ger.’’ ‘* Friend,’’ replies Gunther, ‘still now thou canst 
show fidelity to her. Repair her woe by the consent.’’ But 
he remains immovable. We see here those anxious fore- 
bodings in our song again; they finish in horrible blood- 
shed. Kriemhild refuses, though her brothers exhort her. 
But as they hint at the great power of Etzel, she, on a sud- 
den, accepts. Riidiger swears to help her, with all his vas- 
sals; that he will take revenge on every one who afflicts 
her. The poor man did not foresee the bloody acts he had 
to fulfil. Kriemhild goes with him to the fur east. Her 
brothers accompany her to the Danube ( Veringen). Sepa- 
rated from her mother, her home, her relations, but not 
having forgotten the sufferings they had made her, she 
passes the Ems and arrives at Bechlarn, where Riidiger’s 
wife receives her as her new queen and governess. After 
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a short stay, they continue their journey, with always in- 
creasing followers. They arrive at Medclike (Mdlk), 
Mutarn Zeizenmauer, where they are received by Etzel’s 
vassals. Etzel himself stands with twenty-four kings at 
Tulna. One after another comes to do homage to her — 
Bloédel, Hamart, the faithful Iring (Irnfried of Thuringia, 
or Hermanfried, son-in-law of Theodoric), then the Saxon 
princes, Gibeke, Hornboge, Ramung. But who stands at 
the head of a great number of heroes? He looks like a 
lion, with shoulders and thighs of gigantic shape. He re- 
sembles Siegfried in his noble and fierce appearance. Only 
the fresh, youthful air of Siegfried has changed in him into 
the deep earnestness of the mature man, over the head of 
whom the destinies have stormed. Around his forehead he 
wears the diadem. His nervous left hand is wound around 
the hilt. His right hand is laid upon the lion-shield. It is 
Dietrich von Berne, king of the Ostrogoths, the greatest 
hero of his time ; after Siegfried, the greatest fabulous hero 
of Germany. With him are the Amalungen and the Wol- 
finge — Hildebrand (then Dietrich was still a guest at 
Attila’s court ; later, he returned to his own country). All 
these numerous troops now accompany the kingly couple. 
The wedding feast lasts seventeen days. There is many a 
joust— joy everywhere. Only Kriemhild, the centre of all 
these sports and banquets, was sad. She recalled to mind 
her first wedding, with Siegfried. Her eyes were dim with 
tears, yet she must hide them. She enters Etzel’s castle, 
concealing, under great splendor, the deepest pain. After 
seven years she bears a son, whom they call Ortlieb. Six 
more years pass away — now twenty-six years since Siegfried 
was killed inthe Odenwald. Thetime of revenge hurries on. 

‘¢] have been here now thirteen years,’’ says she, ‘‘ and 


have all this time not seen one of my relations. I cannot 
longer bear it. People say that I am a fugitive, without 


> 


relationship and a home. 
Etzel sends now messengers, Werbel and Swemlin, to 
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Worms, to invite the Burgundians to a festival; they all are 
to come. At first they hesitate to accept the invitation. 
Hagen dissuades them from doing so. ‘* You know what 
we have done. Ye know that I| killed Siegfried with my 
own hands. How could we go into Etzel’s land? We shall 
lose honor and life, for of long revenge is Etzel’s wife.’’ 
Gernot says: ** And though you, Hagen, fear death in 
Etzel’s land, still we shall go.’’ All the vassals are now 
raised ; with them goes Volker von Alzei ( Alsace ), a courtier 
and a noble; he is a very Spielmann ( Minstrel), a pheenix, 
melodious as the soft nightingale, yet strong as the royal 
eagle. Also Dankwort, Hagen’s brother, goes with them. 

Once again we read here of an anxious foreboding of the 
Burgundians. Kriemhild’s mother, ‘* Ute,’’ dreams that 
all the fowls of the country are dead upon field and heath. 


Hagen dissuades them once again ; but as Gernot reproaches 
him with fear, he answers: *‘ It is nowise through fear. If 
you command it, up then, heroes, gird on your gear. I will 
ride with you the foremost into King Etzel’s land.’’ They 


ride through Franconia, guided by Hagen, who knows all 
the roads. But the Danube has overflowed, and there is 
no ferry to carry the knights over. Hagen seeks a boatman. 
In the lonely forest he hears a splashing of waters. He 
sees two mermaids, who bathed there and skimmed aloof 
like white cygnets. Hagen snatches up their wondrous 
raiment, on condition of returning which they ride (proph- 
esied) him his fortune. At first he hears: ‘* Nobody ever 
was so richly honored, as ye shall be.’’ But scarcely has 
he restored the raiment, they change their tale: ‘* Hagen, 
I warn you, return; for not one of your gallant host shall 
be left alive, except the chaplain.’’ They show him the 
ferry. He has a grim fight with the boatman, who refuses 
to give him his ship. He kills him and throws his body 
into the Danube. Hagen himself ships the whole army 
over. The last time he carries the chaplain, and, arrived at 


the midst of the river, he throws him into it; and as the 
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poor priest of God tries to seize the helm, Hagen knocks 
him down pitiless ; but God strengthens him to reach the 
other shore. Hagen, now seeing that their ruin is sure, 
destroys the boat to take away the hope of escaping from 
every coward. Dankwort has to fight with Gelfret, kin 
of Bavaria, who will not let them go through his land. 
They arrive at Riidiger’s castle. He treats the 12,000 
Burgundians for a week most splendidly. It happens some- 


oe 
2 


times in life that, before great sorrows overtake us, or 
death in our families desolates the hearth of love and joy 
forever, the greatest joy and most cordial love bring us 
together fora last time. Such a picture of life our song 
here shows us in the very life of a German family — of the 
noble, faithful, open-hearted Riidiger ; his sweet wife, Goet- 
linde, and their most handsome daughter receive all the 
beloved friends with the German kiss; but as the beautiful 
maiden comes to Hagen she shudders at the grim features, 
and only after the admonition of her father the child presents 
her pale cheek to Hagen. There is great joy at dinner, 
where the good wite herself rules. There are many sports 
in the afternoon, when the virgin, with the ladies, is allowed 
to appear. She engages Volker to play and to sing. But 
the joy is crowned, as Gieseler, the youngest king of the 
Burgundians, sued for Riidiger’s daughter. Riidiger will 
marry his daughter to him when he returns home. Once 
again Volker makes heard his sweet voice, and his melodious 
sounds affect the hearts of all bystanders. Then the hour 
of parting arrives. As a sign of eternal friendship, Riidiger 
gives to Gernot the sword which he has worn in so many a 
battle. Henceforth Gernot wears it, and the last blow he 
gives with it falls upon the head of his friend and bene- 
factor, Riidiger. Goetlinde gives to Hagen the shield 
which her father, Rodung, has worn, and which she always 
has preserved as a dear souvenir. They go away. 

Under pitched tents they made their first night’s rest 
upon the foreign ground. Hildebrand first hears of them. 


Vol. 5. No. 3—16 
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He informs his lord, Dietrich, who, with all his vassals, 
goes out to meet them. Hagen recognizes him. ‘+ Stand 
up, noble lords and kings, the great heroes of Berne come 
to us.’’ Dietrich salutes them: ‘* Welcome, kings and 
lords ; ye know how Kriemhild still weeps at heart for her 
Siegfried.””» Whereupon Hagen instantly replies : ** She may 
weep yet many a day — she may love her Etzel — Siegfried 
comes not again.’’ ** We will not examine,’’ says Dietrich, 
‘show he died, but know that so long as Kriembhild lives 
threatens great misfortune. And thou Hagen, particularly, 
take eare.’”’ So Dietrich says to Hagen, and turning to 
the Burgundians, he continues: ‘* Though I do not know 
her project of revenge, I know that every morning she 
utters lamentations about Siegfried to the Heavenly Father.’’ 

Now their arrival is announced to Etzel and Kriemhild ; 
both stand before the window to see the Burgundians enter, 
and, as the weapons and shields come forth, Kriemhild 
cries: ‘* There are my relations; he who now wishes to 
please me, let him think of my sorrows.’? The Huns rush 


on to see Hagen; he enters the court upon a high steed, 


the sour, frightful hero, tall, and with his grim eyes over- 


looking all the others ; lion-like, strong in breast and shoul- 
ders, with gray hair and horrible features. Dietrich bids 
them welcome here also. Etzel, seeing him, asks: ** Who is 
that here?’’ A Burgundian answers him: ** It is Hagen von 
Troneck ; now he looks mild and pleasant, but he is the 
grimmest in battle.’’ Etzel recalls to mind that formerly, 
with Hagen’s father, he has had merry tournaments ; they 
will be followed by frightful bloodshed in his old age. 

The gentry, with their followers, are lodged at a public 
house, and put under Dankwort’s command ; the nobility 
and the kings lodge at Etzel’s. Hagen and Volker are in 
the interior court; and, knowing that the bloodshed will 
soon begin, the two heroes remain together and sit down 
upon 2 bench, surrounded by many Huns, who, in silence, 
look at them. Kriemhild sees from her window her mortal 
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enemy; she sheds tears of anger, and now cries out for 
revenge for her Siegfried. Sixty men, guided by Kriemhild, 
who wears the kingly crown upon her head, are ready to 
attack Hagen. The friendly alliance of him and Volker, — 
‘sus long as I live, and if all the Huns rush upon us, I will 
not draw back from you the breadth of a shoe,’’ — which now 
throughout the song is shown, pours out into our hearts a 
drop of mild reconciliation with that man, who almost might 
appearas a monster. Kriemhild stands before him. Volker 
recalls to his mind to stand up before the queen ; he will 
not, or the Huns might think that he was afraid. But, with 
this haughty derision of manners, he loads himself with still 
greater hatred. He lays across his knees a sword, on the 
handle of which was a stone of green jasper. It was the 
celebrated Balmung, Siegfried’s sword, which Kriemhild 
immediately recognized. Her grief had, in all the twenty- 
six years, not been greater than now. Kriemhild says: 
‘*Hagen, who has sent for you to come here; you know 
what you have done; you have killed Siegfried.” Hagen 
replies: ** My kings were invited to come here, and where 
they are, Iam too. But why still this talk? I killed Sieg- 


fried because you offended my queen ; let who will revenge 
now. I am the murderer.’’ The mortal fight was thus 
declared. But the Huns do not venture to attack Hagen 
and Volker; therefore, the latter retire to the hall of the 
kings, to protect them. Kriemhild appears there too. She 
kisses only Gieseler, her youngest brother; she makes in- 


quiries for the Nibelungen hoard. Hagen answers: ‘* My 
masters commanded it to be sunk into the Rhine, where it 
may lie till doomsday.’’ He adds, sneeringly: ‘*I had 
enough to carry in shield, helm, coat of mail, and sword.”’ 
Kriemhild asks them to lay aside their arms. But Hagen 
refuses ; thus Kriemhild understands that the Burgundians 
must have been warned against a surprise. ‘* Who has 
done that?’’ exclaims she. Dietrich says: ‘+ It is I; thou 
9? 


wilt not revenge on me this warning. She hides her boil- 
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ing thirst for revenge before him, runs away, throwing looks 
like arrows upon her enemies. 

After Etzel, also, has greeted the guests, they lie down 
to sleep. The newly betrothed Gieseler utters a lamenta- 
tion for their approaching ruin. Hagen and Volker stand 
before the wall to keep watch ; motionless, these two giants 


stand there. Volker takes once again his violin, and plays 
and sings into the deep night. It was the farewell song to 
his life ; it was the funeral march of his kings ; nay, more, 
of all the Burgundians ; but it was the merry funeral march 
of merry heroes, who preserve their courage and fidelity till 


death. The Huns try, during the night, a surprise; but 
Hagen’s loud voice frightens them. The next day, as the 
tournaments are being held, Volker kills a Hun; but Etzel 
prevents, in a decisive manner, by his mediation, the out- 
burst of their enmity. 

Kriemhild tries to gain Dietrich and Hildebrand to avenge 
her, but both refuse. Dietrich reminds her that her rela- 
tions had come here for enjoyment; he will not kill them. 
She gains Blédelin, Etzel’s brother, for her to surprise the 
gentry in the inn, whilst she goes to dine with her brothers 
as if nothing had happened. She takes with her into the 
hall her son, Ortlieb, only five years old, and recommends 
him to the love and grace of her brothers. Butthe unman- 
ageable Hagen cries out, in the hatred he had against Kriem- 
hild: «* The young king does not look as if he would live 
long ; and sure, you shall never see me come to his court.”’ 
All the bystanders, amazed, hear this insolent speech of 
his, but before they can reflect upon what is to be done 
against it, the long threatening storm breaks out. 

Whilst the kings sit at table, Blédelin goes with his men to 
Dankwort and tells him that he intended to take revenge on 
him for his brother’s murder. Blédelin is decapitated by 
him, instead ofan answer. Now the bloodshed begins ; all 
the Burgundians are killed here. Dankwort only escapes. 
He hastens to inform the kings. Covered with blood, and 
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the naked sword in his hand, he throws back the stewards, 
who try to hedge up the road. ‘* Hagen,”’ cries he, ** how 
canst thou sit here so quietly? all our men in the inn are 
killed.’’ ** Shut the door,’’ answers he, ‘* that no one may 
run away ; we will now drink the minne-memory, and sacri- 
fice the king’s wine.’’ According to old heathen manners, 
they drunk at the end of a banquet a glass to the memory of 


their dead ones ; here he drinks the memory of Siegfried ; the 
drink was blood ; swords were the goblets ; the king’s wine 
was his own blood and that of his son. The first blow with 
Balmung takes away the child’s head ; it falls into the lap of 
his mother; a second blow kills his nurse; a third cuts off 
the minstrel Werbel’s right hand, who had invited them to 
come here. One after the other is killed; the hall is coy- 
ered with bodies. Dankwort and Volker keep the door 
shut against those Huns who came to help. Kriemhild asks 
Dietrich to protect her, and he who was not ready to revenge 
is soon willing to do his duty to protect his queen. Dietrich 
cries with his loud voice, that resounds like the battle-horn 
all through the castle. There prevails for a moment a 
truce. Dietrich demands peace for himself and his vassals ; 
they leave the hall,— Etzel and Kriemhild too. Then the 
massacre commences again. All Etzel’s men are killed; 
their bodies are thrown out of the windows. Hagen, then 
proud of his victory, goes upon the balcony and derides 
Etzel, who had forsaken his vassal , and mocks Kriemhild, 
who had married another man. 

Kriemhild promises, after this, to fill with red gold the 
shield of him who brings her Hagen’s head. The noble 
Iring of Denmark throws his spear upon Hagen, takes his 
sword, and the walls resound with the hard blows which fall 
upon helm and shield ; but he cannot conquer him ; he tries 
at Volker, Gunther, Gernot, Gieseler ; the latter kills him, 
but in his agony he gives Hagen a deep wound with his 
sword (Waske). Furious at this blow, he rushes with all 
his might upon Iring and drives him down stairs. Kriemhild 
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herself unties his helmet. But Iring, after having cooled 
himself, attacks Hagen again. The hall resounds with their 
blows ; fire-red are their casques. Hagen’s sword goes 
through shield and helmet. Iring falls stunned upon the 
ground. Now Hagen thrusts his spear into his head; 
Iring dies, and with him Irnfrid of Thuringia, and Howart. 

Night has fallen ; it puts an end to the frightful massacre ; 
deep silence follows ; one hears but the purling of the blood 
that runs through the gutters into the court. The wearied 
heroes put off their armor; Hagen and Volker alone re- 
main armed, to protect theirlords. Sure of their ruin, they 
prefer a short death to a long peril of death ; therefore they 
desire a conference with the Huns. They ask to be allowed 
to enter the court, where all the Huns might attack them at 
once, in order to die a speedy and honorable death. But 
Kriemhild, fearing that Hagen might escape, refuses. Then 
the love of life speaks through Gieseler, the youngest 
brother, who did not partake in Siegfried’s death: **Dear 
sister, if I had ever foreseen this great distress when thou 
invitedst me to come here! Why have I deserved death? | 
was always faithful to thee. I never hurt thee. I hoped 
to find thee gracious to me. Let me die quickly, if it is to 
be.”’ Kriemhild, touched by her brother’s speech, demands 
only Hagen to be delivered to her. ‘**You shall live, for we 
are the children of one mother!’’ But Gernot answers : 
‘* We die with Hagen; we will be faithful till death.’’ 


After this fruitless attempt to have the murderer given 


over to her to cool her revenge, her rage rises to the 
uttermost ; she commands fire to be laid on the hall, and 
soon the red flames flare up into the dark sky. Smoke and 
heat torment the imprisoned Burgundians ; great thirst in- 
creases their suffering; they drink the blood of their dead 
ones ; they defend themselves with their shields against the 
furious flames. At length day breaks. To them the short 
summer night had lasted longer than the longest winter 
night. The hall had been burned out; the bloodshed be- 
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gins again. The hall cannot be taken; hundreds of dead 
Huns cover the stairs. 

Now Etzel asks assistance of his last helper, Riidiger von 
Bechlarn. And here the faithful margrave fulfils the oath 
which he had taken thirteen years ago, at Worms, when he 
wooed Kriemhild for his king. If he had refused the ser- 
vice, he would have been faithless, and exposed to eternal 
shame ; if he obeys his king, then he acts as a traitor toward 
those whom he has brought hither as friends and compan- 
ions —to whom he had promised assistance, to whom he has 
engaged his daughter. He must choose between faithless- 
ness and treachery. We see his strong heart tremble in the 
grim, mortal fight of doubt, and it breaks before it is 
pierced with his own sword by a friend’s hand. He sacri- 
fices his body and his soul to fidelity toward his lord. He 
enters the hall with his vassals to break one bond and to pre- 
serve the other; but his last fight is rendered to him diffi- 
cult. His friends —by whose hands he is to die — recall 
to his mind his promise. Gjieseler revives again on seeing 
his father-in-law ; but Riidiger must declare that he comes 
to bring death, yet that he hopes also to find his own. For 
the old fidelity — that as vassal— must prevail over the new 
alliance. That the Burgundians recognize, too, and with 
strong hearts they take leave of their fidelity as friends in 
order to keep that as vassals. With strong heart Gieseler 
also takes leave of the love which is separated forever by 
his fidelity to the king. But still a sign of the friend’s alli- 
ance — now broken —is presented before the mortal fight : 
Riidiger gives his own shield to Hagen, instead of that which 
once Goetlinde gave him. The tight commences. Hagen, 
Volker, and Gieseler abstain at first ; Riidiger gives a mortal 
blow to Gernot, and the latter kills the first with his own 
sword. Both heroes die. 

The castle resounds with the lamentation for these two 
heroes, so that Dietrich sends a messenger to ask what was 
the matter. And as he hears the reason of it, he sends 
Hildebrand to the kings to ask why they had killed Riidi- 
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ger. Without his command, his men take their arms to re- 
venge Riidiger’s death. Volker, who refuses to give up 
Riidiger’s body — which Dietrich intends to bury —is killed 
by Hildebrand. After this slaughter, alone Gunther and 
Hagen remained. Hildebrand received «a deep wound with 
Balmung. 

At last Dietrich, who has lost all his men, goes alone to 
the last combat. He asks the two heroes to surrender. 
Hagen derides him ; he still wears Balmung. But Dietrich 
strikes him a deep wound, seizes him, and brings him fet- 
tered to Kriemhild. The same fate has Gunther. Dietrich 
recommends Kriemhild to spare the life of the heroes, and 
goes in gloomy seriousness away. 

Hagen is now in Kriemhild’s power. — If he will give back 
the Nibelungen hoard, she will let him live. But the hero, 
though mortally wounded, and fettered, preserves his fidel- 
ity and his obstinacy. ** So long as one of my kings lives, I 
will not say where the hoard is hidden.’’ The furious wife 
commands Gunther to be killed. She brings his head to 
Hagen. And does Hagen now betray the secret? ** Now,’’ 
says he, ‘tall has come as thou hast wished, as I have 
thought myself. All my kings are dead. No one but God 
and I know the hoard. It shall forever be hidden to thee.’’ 
‘¢So I have but the sword of my Siegfried?’’ says she. 
‘*He wore it, when I saw him for the last time.’’ She 
takes it out of its sheath, and kills Hagen. Thus Sieg- 
fried’s sword revenges his murder by the hand of the bloody 


queen, who once was the charming, faithful, loving Kriem- 


hild. And Hildebrand, in his grim anger that the queen 
had not respected the peace that his master commanded to 
her, strikes her down. She herself, a dead body, lies 
stretched out at the side of her mortal enemy. 


With this sound of deep sadness, by which our song 
finishes, it returns to the fundamental tone with which it 
commences: ‘** We will sing from the highest feast of joy, 
and of grief, and of lamentations ; we will sing how love can 
reward with sorrows.’’ And this tone recurs all through 
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the song, and fills our hearts with anxious forebodings and 
soft wofulness. To sing mourning with joy is the funda- 
mental tone of German life; it is the pure temper of the 
German heart, through which the consciousness of perish- 
ableness, the soft fear of the pangs of death is felt, as 
searcely through the heart of another people. How should 
it have been otherwise with a people that was grown to- 
gether with nature and its life so closely? Now, the voice 
of nature, which speaks to us through the shooting germ 
and the blooming flowers of spring, as well as through the 
fading stem and falling leaves of autumn; which speaks to 
us through the dawn, as well as through the nightfall — that 
is the voice of transition and of death. (See Riickart, poetry 
of the dying flower.) In the oldest times the natural feel- 
ing of the Germans was a sentiment of fear of nature and 
its pitiless destruction. Their nature-poetry was, on one 
side, that of great enjoyment of nature; on the other, it 
was that of the deepest fright. Now, this wild, great fear 
has been transformed into soft sadness by the influence of 
religion. Our epie sings no more of the horrid splendor of 
the end of the world, when sun and moon shall be devoured 
by wolves, and the gods of heaven and earth torn by the 
monsters of the deep. But it sings of the destruction of all 
that is beautiful, of all that affects the human breast — of 
human enjoyment, and human grief, in which the heart 


breaks ; it sings of sweet love and of bloody revenge. Thus 


our epic differs from the Greek. Our poetry is a nature- 
poetry of death, because it comprises the whole nature ia 
its inmost life—** beginning, duration, and end.’’ The 
poetry of the Greeks is that of life, because it comprises 
only a part—an ephemeral appearance of nature. And 
still there is a relation. The prospect that the Iliad 
affords is not only the destruction of Troy, but also the 
great pain which the fighting heroes find at home; and, 
certainly, not without a deep inward reason, the Iliad fin- 
ishes with the lamentation over Hector. 


W. EBELING. 
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THE METHOD OF STUDYING SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The most important feature which characterizes the 
present advance in natural science, as contrasted with the 
natural science of the past generation, is the adoption of 
the historical method. 

The day has gone by in which science was content to 
accept the momentary phases of things as their truth. That 
which offers itself to view — now, while I am looking at it — 


is not the whole of the phenomenon ; it is only one of its 


manifestations, only a part of the entire process which re- 
veals its essence. And this is not an abstruse, transcenden- 
tal doctrine. It is not philosophy any more than it is 
natural science. It is not natural science any more than it 
is common human experience. The acorn which I pick up 
from the ground is a part of the process of the life of a 
plant; it is a temporary phase in the growth of an oak. 
In the course of time this acorn would sprout from the soil 
and become, first a sapling, and then a great tree, bearing 
acorns again. The acorn itself depends upon the whole 
process which forms the life of the oak, and is only to be 
explained by that process: So, likewise, any other phase or 
immediate appearance in the life of the oak, —its existence 
as a young sapling, or as a great tree, or as a crop of 
leaves, blossoms and acorns. Science sees the acorn in the 
entire history of the life of the oak. It sees the oak in the 
entire history of all its species, in whatever climes they 
grow. It sees the history of the oak in the broader and 
more general history of the life of all trees, a// plants ; and, 
finally, it considers plant life in its relations to the mineral 
below it and to the animal above it. 

To see an object in its necessary relations to the rest of 
the world in time and space, is to comprehend it scientifi- 
cally. 

The object just before our senses now is only a partial 
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revelation of some being that has a process or history, and 
we must investigate its history to gain a scientific knowledge 
of it. Its history will reveal what there isin it. No object 
is a complete revelation of itself at one and the same 
moment. The water which we lift to our lips to drink has 
two other forms ; it may be solid, as ice, or an elastic fluid, 
as steam. It can be only one of these at atime. Science 
learns to know what water is, by collecting all its phases,— 
solid, liquid, and gaseous, — and its properties as revealed in 
the history of its relations to all other objects in the world. 
So, likewise, the pebble which we pick up on the street is to 
be comprehended through its geological history, — its up- 
heaval as primitive granite, its crushing by the glaciers of 
the Drift Period, and its grinding and polishing under 
icebergs. 

We must trace whatever we see through its antecedent 
forms, and learn its cycle of birth, growth, and decay. 
This is the advice of modern science. We must learn to 
see each individual thing in the perspective of its history. 
All aspects of nature have been, or will be, brought under 
this method of treatment. Even the weather of to-day is 
found to be conditioned by antecedent weather, and the 
Signal Bureau now writes the history of each change in the 
temperature or moisture here as a progress of an atmos- 
pheric wave from south-west to north-east. The realm 


which was thought a few years since to be hopelessly under 


the dominion of chance, or subject to incaleulably various 
conditions and causes, is found to be capable of quite exact 
investigation. This is all due to the method of studying 
each particular thing as a part of a process. When the storm- 
signal stations extend all over the world, we shall learn to 
trace the history of atmospheric waves and vortices back to 
the more general movements of the planet, diurnal and an- 
nual, and we shall find the connecting links which make a con- 
tinuous history for the weather of to-day with the eternal 
process of exchange going on between the frigid and torrid 


> 
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air-zones, and trace the relation of this to the telluric process 
of earthquakes and the periodic variation of sun-spots and 
their dependence upon the orbital revolution of Jupiter and 
other planets. Doubtless, we shall not see a science of 
astrology, predicting the fortune of the individual man by 
the fore-ordained aspects of the planets under which he 
was born; but it is quite probable that, when the history 
of the meteorological process becomes better known, we shall 
be able to cast the horoscope of the weather for an entire 
season. 

This method of science, now consciously followed by our 
foremost men of science, is not an accidental discovery, but 
one which necessarily flows out of the course of human ex- 
perience. For what is experience but the process of collect- 
ing the individual perceptions of the moment into one 
consistent whole? Does not experience correct the imper- 
fection of first views and partial insights by subsequent and 
repeated observations? The present has to be adjusted to 
the past and to the future. Man cannot choose,— he must 
learn in the school of experience ; and the process of ex- 


perience, blindly followed upon compulsion, when chosen by 


conscious insight as its method, becomes science. 

The difference, therefore, between the scientific activity 
of the mind and the ordinary common-sense activity lies in 
this difference of method and point of view. The ordinary 
habit of mind occupies itself with the objects of the senses 
as they are forced upon its attention by surrounding circum- 
stances, and it does not seek and find their unity. The 
scientific habit of mind chooses its object, and persistently 
follows its thread of existence through all its changes and 
relations. 

When Isaac Newton saw the apple fall to the ground, he 
saw involved in its process the fall of the moon to the earth, 
converted into a movement in its orbit, and this thought 
widened into the thought of universal gravitation. How 
different the scientific thought of Newton from the thought 
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of the swine who also saw the fall of the apple, and ran 
from his sty to devour it! 

Such being the method of natural science, it becomes us 
now to inquire what is the proper method of social science, 
and wherein the nature of its subject causes a difference in 
the process of investigation. 

Social science deals with Man. Man has a natural being 
as a mere animal, as well as a spiritual being of intellect and 
will, which he realizes in institutions. If social science de- 
votes itself to man as an animal, it will certainly find its 
advantage in adopting the method of natural science and in 
studving him according to the historical method. The 
natural history of man will give us the physical conditions 
under which he thrives, and the physiological laws of his 
development. Doubtless, too, the history of man, if we 
can have his whole history, will give us a revelation of his 
nature, just as much as the history of the oak gives a reve- 
lation of its nature, or as a history of the whole movement 
of a storm-centre gives us its explanation. The historical 
method, in fact, is of universal application as regards all 
beings of nature, whether organic or inorganic. 

But, if our method for social science is in some respects 
identical with that used in natural science, it differs in many 
particulars. For man is not only an animal having bodily 
wants of food, clothing, and shelter, but he is a spiritual 
being existing in opposition to nature. Man, as a child or 
a savage, is an incarnate contradiction ; his real being is the 
opposite of his ideal being. His actual condition does not 
conform to his true nature. His true human nature is Rea- 
son; his actual condition is irrational, for it is constrained 
from without, chained by brute necessity, and lashed by the 
scourges of appetite and passion. Thus there is a paradox- 
ical contrast between nature and human nature; between 


nature as spread out in time and space — existing in min- 


eral, vegetable, and animal—and human nature, or real- 
ized reason. The nature in time and space consists of beings 
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limited by each other, and not of self-limited beings. Thus 
fate everywhere prevails in nature, and each natural thing 


is constrained by its circumstances, and cannot change 
itself, cannot realize an ideal of its own, —in fact, has no 
ideal, and is no self. Man, as he begins his career, is such 
a natural being. His human nature is, then, only a possi- 
bility to him. Human nature must be made by the activity 
of man in order to exist. As man ascends out of nature in 
time and space into human nature, he ascends into a realm 
of his own creation, and, therefore, into a realm of freedom. 
The world of material nature is not self-limited. The chief 
attribute of matter is exclusiveness. Impenetrability is an 
essential quality of it. Two bodies cannot occupy the same 
place; nor can one body occupy two places. Hence the 
material necessities of life —food, clothing, and shelter — 
are essentially brute necessities, having selfishness or exclu- 
siveness as their basis. The food, clothing, or shelter 
appropriated by one human being cannot be likewise appro- 
priated by another at the same time. If participation exists 
in regard to material supplies, it exists through division and 
diminution of shares. But it is the opposite of this in spir- 
itual things, —in things of the mind. Spiritual blessings 
always increase by being shared. In fact, they do not exist 
except in and through participation. It is through com- 
bination of man with man that the individual is able to 
achieve a rational existence. By combination, each one is 
able to participate in the life of every other, — forming a 
vast organism of institutions called human society, wherein 
each helps all and all help each. 

Each particular individual hemmed in, hampered by cir- 
cumstances, like a mere material thing, becomes « univer- 
sal through the organization of institutions, — the family, 
civil society, the State, the Church,—that is to say: He 
takes hold of the helpful hand of the institution, and partici- 
pates in the strength of the entire community. By institu- 
tions man preserves individual experience and aggregates it 
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into wisdom. From this store of wisdom is fed the indi- 
vidual again, so that the particular man contributes to soci- 
ety his mite and receives back the total result of the experi- 
ence of his entire race, —a gift so great that it reminds us 
of the doctrine of Grace, one of the profoundest mysteries 
of the Christian religion, wherein is stated the spiritual fact 
that the gift whereby man is saved is a free gift of God, and 
altogether out of proportion to the merit or works of the 
repenting individual, who gives up his will and the products 
of his will to the service of the Lord. He gives up a par- 
ticular product and receives back a universal. In this com- 
prehensive sense society is a symbol of the work of Grace. 
The individual man is, at the beginning, a child or a say- 
age,—a mere animal. He is to be lifted up into spiritual 
combination with the race. Society, that elevates him, 
finds him at first totally depraved in this regard. He has no 
idea or impulse to receive culture at the hands of society. 
As an animal, he has impulses and appetites which he feels 
far more vividly than he does moral and rational prin- 
ciples. 

But he must learn to subordinate these impulses and 
appetites to the rules or laws which society prescribe as the 
condition of social existence. Mere animal selfishness must 
give way to the dedication of one’s self to others. The 
natural self must be abdicated in order that the personal 
self may be realized. And this personal self is the rational 
self, —the self that lives through participation with man- 
kind, receiving the largess of humanity in all its shapes. 
On its lowest plane —that of the material — the individual 
man gets back the right to enjoy the fruits of all climes, to 
partake in the food, clothing, and shelter collected in every 
market by the concerted effort of all civilized and half-civil- 
ized energies. The agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 


and intercommunication organized as institutions, wherein 


ach man combines with his fellow and produces an aggre- 


gate result so vast, are only one province of realized reason. 
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It is true that in that province, partial as it is, and the low- 
est form of human combination, the individual receives back 
a blessing of incalculable extent. He gives only the 
products of his own labor. He raises a small crop, or 
cobbles a few shoes, or distributes as a merchant a few 


commodities, or carries to and from market a few loads of 
productions ; or, as a laborer in the field of the diffusion 
of intelligence (intercommunication), he edits, prints, or 


sells a newspaper or book ; at best his labor is a small affair 
compared with the aggregate labor of mankind, and _ his 
contribution thereto is a widow’s mite, and yet for this he 
receives in return the necessaries of life; his natural wants 
are supplied from the inexhaustible reservoir of human 
industry, a thence-flowing rivulet, bringing him his daily 
bread, his clothing, his shelter. What is the difference 
between his taking food, clothing, and shelter thus at the 
hand of society, and his taking it as a savage directly from 
nature? Here is the vast difference that separates man as 
an animal from man as a spirit. As a mere individual, 
an utter savage, he recognizes in his deed no other human 
being ; he manifests only the properties of matter — exclu- 
siveness and appropriation. Material things exclude, and 
do not participate; if one thing combines with another, it 
does this by the destruction of the individuality of the other, 
and commonly of both things. There is no preservation of 
individuality in nature except through exclusiveness, and 
this is destruction of other individuality, and finally of its 
own. Spirit, on the other hand, is inclusiveness, — the 
preservation of individuality by the elevation of it into per- 
sonality; each voluntarily yields its individuality to the 
whole,—to society, —and gets back personality as its dower. 
Each is for all, and all is for each. Material things are 
negative. Spiritual things are positive. The individual as 
a natural being is exclusive, — selfish ,— negative to human 
combination ; as regenerated into a person, he is self-sacri- 
ficing, accepts the supply to his wants as a gift from the 
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social whole. The man who, in society, isolates himself, 
and produces nothing to contribute to the general store, is 
not allowed to draw anything thence, — he cannot pay for it. 
If he pays for his stipend he symbolizes his devotion to 
society and his sacrifice of his labor for the whole, and 
having performed this symbolic ceremony he can receive 
from the general store. If he is a beggar or an object of 
charity, in the very act of receiving alms, — he sacrifices 
all of his natural individuality and confesses his utter de- 
pendence on the social whole. It must not be overlooked 
that when an individual buys something, what he pays for 
it is only a symbol, and not a real guid pro quo, — that is to 
say, unless he pays in money, which itself is the commodity 
that has received the stamp of universality, and is not the 
direct product of the labor of a special individual. The 
countryman brings to market a basket of corn, and receives 
therefor a paper of coffee or tea. Perhaps his individual 
labor alone has planted, and harvested, and marketed the 
corn. But the coffee or tea has required the agency of an 
army of men, passing through the hands of the agricul- 
turalists, the small and large traders, the transportation 
companies, and the government officials, in its process of 
development and transit from its distant home in Brazil, or 


Arabia, or China, to the market in Missouri. The alchemy 


which makes possible the exchange of an individual product 
that has not received the care of many individuals, with the 
product that Aas received the care, not only of many indi- 
viduals, but of national governments; what renders all 
possible is spiritual combination, — not a natural, but a 
spiritual principle, — not material exclusiveness, but human 
participation through self-sacrifice. 

The scientific method which devotes itself to the history 
of a process of nature finds completely realized existences 
for its investigation. But in the realm of human nature it 
finds only partially realized existences. The institutions of 
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human society contain an ideal which they have never been 
able to realize. They are, therefore, not to be compre- 
hended fully by their history. 

The history of the oak explains the oak, but the history 
of a human institution,— say the family, or the State,— does 
not explain fully its latest growths. Through all civil his- 
tory, perhaps, one can find a principle of progress, but it is 
no complete cycle, like the process of the seasons or the 
life of the plant. Instead of interpreting the present by 
the past, we interpret both the present and the past by the 
future,— by the ideal of freedom and realized reason towards 
which human history approaches as a goal. In social science 
we deal with an object whose beginning is here, but whose 
end is in eternity. Each and every institution of man ex- 
ists for the sake of his freedom, or in order that he may 
become a self-knowing and self-realizing being. 

From the fact that all merely natural beings — whether 
mineral, plant, or animal —never rise to the form of self- 
knowing and self-realizing, it follows that the application of 
scientific method to the explanation of human institutions in 
the ordinary form, is not valid. In nature we explain the 
present by the past. If we attempt to explain the institu- 
tions of the family, society, and the State by the rudimentary 
forms found in the childhood of the race, or, still worse, by 
the habits of the higher animals,— as the ape tribe, for ex- 
ample,— we shall invert the true method for social science. 
Since all of man’s institutions arise as forms of combination 
which he has made in order to realize an ideal, it follows 


that the first ones, historically, are so rudimentary as 
scarcely to indicate their object, while the later and latest 
ones contain the explanation of themselves and of their 
predecessors. 


For the study of society, then, one must seek his prin- 
ciple of explanation, not in the child or the savage, but 
in the ideals of the prophets of humanity. We are to 
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understand Greek life through a study of Homer and 
Plato; the Middle Ages through Dante and Thomas Aqui- 
nas; modern times, through Shakespeare and Goethe. 

Above all, we must not make the mistake of studying 
man as a simple individual. As a particular individual, he 
is only an animal; but as an individual who is always en- 
gaged in realizing in himself the whole species, he is a spir- 
itual being. 

The great fundamental truth which has come out as the 
net result of social science is that of the serial nature of 
man’s self. He is not simply a single self as individual, 
nor is his race a vast number of individual selves. But as 
individual he is one self, and then he exists in a series of 
selves ascending above him, each one a higher revelation of 
the nature of his self, —a more complete realization of his 
ideal self. 

There is, for example, besides the individual, the first 
self above him in the shape of the family to which he be- 
longs. He is a member of this higher self, and also, at the 
same time, one of its conscious centres. For in these 
higher selves the individual is not only a part, but he is at 
the same time the whole, the inspiring soul. This, indeed, 
to some extent, is true of the humblest individual in so- 
ciety. Above the family there is the larger self of the 
social community in which the individual lives. It is an 
industrial and civil unit. In this unit he is still more strik- 
ingly a subordinate member, a coéperating link; and be- 
sides this, a more complete individual, a more perfect, self- 
determining being. 

In the State, in the Church, the individual finds new 
selves. To know one’s self, then, means to know society ; 
to know not only the particular individual self which I am, 
but my universal self, realized above me in a series of vast, 
colossal forms. 

To rise into higher selves, and to know himself in these 
higher selves, is doubtless the destination of man. 
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As the old poet Daniel has it, — 


* Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
These revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll; where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate; whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being helpless to redress ; 
And that, unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


It is evident that there is a hierarchy among human in- 
stitutions, and that the lower ones exist for the sake of the 
higher ones. The institutions within civil society, for exam- 
ple, are subordinate to the interests of the State. The 


peaceable acquisition of wealth is not so important as the 


protection of life and the establishment of justice. The 
State itself is subordinate to the Church as embodying the 
ideal of absolute spirit as the goal of human life, and a 
State which stood in the way of the universal interests of 
humanity would be removed. 

It is evident, therefore, that in performing our diag- 
nosis of the evils of our time, we cannot be too careful to 
study each institution in its relations to the others, and 
especially in relation to higher institutions. The neglect of 
this precaution is the origin of many of the doleful pictures 
of the degeneracy of the times and of the dreary outlook 
ahead of us. We find such pictures painted for us in all the 
popular magazines. They would lead us to believe that 
our case is well-nigh hopeless. There is a fearful increase 
of corruption and immorality ; there is a growing lack of 
faith in our form of government; there is the formation of 
political parties in the name of Communism, and what not, 
involving the threat of destruction to the State as it is. 

Now, this despair, this gloomy view of the destiny of 
society and the State, which looks on the signs of the 
times and prognosticates evil to us all, is in a great measure 
occasioned by the want of success on the part of the indi- 
viduals who assume the réle of prophet. They have, as 
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individuals, turned themselves away from the moving cur- 
rent of the time, and, having been left on the bank, they 
‘vannot understand the movement which goes on before 
their eyes. Itistothem all wrong. It always happens that 
any lack of individual adjustment to the world may make the 
world seem out of joint to the individual. Assuming him- 
self to be the correct standard of measurement, he finds 
the all, the totality, very much out of true harmony and 
proportion. The broader the insight of the individual, the 
greater his power of readjustment. The person of routine 
is sadly put out by even a slight derangement of his per- 
spective. He moves forward a little, and his old familiar 
outlook is gone, and he can never make the world look 
right again. It seems to him as though there is nothing 
solid and enduring. A truer insight would enable him to 
recognize the old laws under the changed appearances, and 
he would be comforted and blessed. As it is, he sees noth- 
ing but the ** dangerous tendencies of our civilization,’’ and 
is much concerned thereat. 

Without some degree of reflection, we have no occasion 
for lamentations over the times. It is the person beginning 
to think, who assumes the right to pass judgment upon 
them. The less he sees of the whole, the more there is that 
seems imperfect to him. The less success he meets with 


in the practical conquest of the world, the more desperate 


to him seems the state of society. ‘* The world is out of 


joint ’’ because he is. 

Seated, as it were, upon a twig outside of the universe, 
he looks upon the great currents of actuality and sees only 
a fearful clashing of interests: the good of the individual 
is in danger, and the good of every institution that he has 
‘* erected above himself’ for comfort and protection seems 
to be threatened by hostile forces. 

The conservative institutions and devices thus threatened 
are,— 


(a.) Industry,— the system of production and exchange. 
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(6.) The family, — including the system of nurture. 

(c.) The government, —as political and civil. 

(d.) Moralitv, —the conventional forms which render 
possible civilized life. 

(e.) Religion, —the revelation of the Absolute Person to 
the race, and man’s participation in the highest ideal self 
through the community, the Church. 

( f.) Science and education, — the intellectual insight into 
the world of Man and Nature. 

Now, it is evident, without long consideration, that the 
isolated position of the critic, thus seated on a twig outside 


of the universe, is any thing but favorable to the validity of 


his judgments. The times may be out of joint; he is cer- 
tainly out of joint. His attitude of reflection upon his time 
and surroundings deceives him into the supposition that he 
stands on the fixed, immovable centre of the world, —the 
veritable Pou Sro. But all the while he is unconscious 
that he is really floating on a fragment of the moving mass 
of history. His place of observation is not the centre, but 
only a point on the swift-whirling periphery, and thus his 
vista is only a momentary outlook, and not the vision of 
Eternal Verities. 

His diagnosis of the evils which befall the social whole of 
his community, state, or race is defective in the fact that 
he sees only the surface current, and that, too, only in 
glimpses. He does not see the ‘*whence’’ nor the 
‘*swhither.’’ He does not see the whole of the ‘here,’ 
but only a small fragment of it. Hence the evils which 
he mourns are evils of his own making, —evils which are 
apparent by reason of his narrow vista and the lack of 
thoroughness in his diagnosis. Hence his remedies for the 
evils of the times are mostly nostrums. 

We are told in the Prose Edda that Thor, when on his 
visit to the home of the giants, was requested to try his 
strength at lifting a cat that crouched in a corner of the vast 
hall. He tried in vain to lift the cat’s feet from the floor. 
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The cat arched her back, and still touched the floor with her 
feet. Only on the occasion of one very desperate effort did 
Thor succeed in lifting one of the cat’s feet from the floor. 
It was revealed to Thor, on a subsequent day, that his efforts 
at strength, which had furnished sport for the giants, and 
chagrin for himself, were all foiled by illusion. The old 
cat was really a coil of the world serpent by whose constric- 
tion the four quarters of the world were held together, and 
had he succeeded in lifting the cat completely off from the 
floor, Thor would have broken the bond that holds the 
world together. Indeed, the giant assured him that he and 
his family were at one time much agitated when they saw 
the foot lifted clear from the floor. 

All immediate vistas which open to our sight are coils 
of the great serpent of continuous events which extends 
through time. To our glimpse, it issome black cat or other 
which we would fain lift out of the way. Our efforts are 
unavailing, except to lift ourselves out of the first illusion 
and give us deeper insight. 

We gradually learn that all that passes before us has its 
meaning and significance only in the great process which 
precedes and follows it. We must study all existences in 
the perspective of their history. They have become what 
they are by the action of a process. They have grown out 
of different existences preceding them. Each one of them 
is even now in a process of passing away through the action 
of existent forces and things which form the totality of con- 
ditions surrounding it, and which is realizing the ideal. 

The principle which experience and social science enun- 


ciates in the presence of the would-be critic of society, is: 


‘* Look at the whole process in view of the ideal to be real- 
ized.”’ 

Every evil that exists must have had an antecedent con- 
dition in which it existed under a different form. It is evi- 
dent that its present form may be a greatly preferable one. 
Whether it is or is not can only be told by a study that traces 
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it back through its previous forms, and learns to understand 
what causes modified it into its present shape. It is, there- 
fore, a very superficial performance on the part of the indi- 
vidual who sits perched upon the twig and complains of the 
evils that exist. It does not at all follow, in this world of 
relative existences, that the very thing which he deprecates 
is not the very thing for which he and his generation have 
most occasion for thankfulness toward the divine Providence 
which rules the world. 


An example of the most frequent themes for lamentation 


is the so-called ** decay of morality’’ in our country. The 


good old times receding into the dim distance show us 
only their summits gilded in the warm light of the setting 
sun. Their intervening valleys, dark and damp, and their 
noisome caves, are hidden from our sight. The present, 
however, is seen in detail, and the fragments in the fore- 
ground shut out from sight the connecting pieces which join 
them to the whole. 

We hear the lamentation over the prevalent corruption 
among our politicians. There is fraud in the: convention 
that nominates, and fraud in the ballot that elects ; fraud in 
the legislature that passes laws for the benefit of individuals 
and corporations ; fraud in the office of the executive ; fraud 
sits on the judicial bench. We may know the fraud to be 
exceptional, and that its seeming frequency is due to the 
repeating mirror of the newspaper, which collects from the 
ends of the earth all instances of evil and serves them up 
every morning to the citizen, so that he shall contemplate 
this spectacle of the wrong-doing of his entire race. But 
all this does not suffice. The ideal of society requires that 
all fraud should be eliminated from human actions. 

But while it is right to condemn and deplore all fraud 
and every species of immorality, the lamentation thereat 
leaves the task still unaccomplished of com,rehending its 
general causes, and of prescribing its remedies. The con- 
demnation of wrong-doing in detail should not lead us to 
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condemn society and our times. There is abundant evil, and 
abundant occasion for the reformer, but the process of human 
history, as a whole, is under God’s providence, and we are 
not individually responsible for it. We are responsible for 
individual deeds, and for our views regarding the world. 
It is incumbent on us to study the purpose of Providence in 
the events of history. The individual event is not to be 
explained by itself, but by reference to the entire move- 
ment. 

So, in regard to the corruption prevalent in our time, we 
are not to regard it as a sudden lapse of a people into 
immorality, but we are to find in the present evils new 
forms of old evils which have been transmuted. 

The law of the transmutation of energies, which natural 
science boasts among its recent discoveries, has its counter- 
part in morals. Each new manifestation of a physical force 
is a transmutation of energy from precedent form. Each 
evil in society is a transmutation from a former evil. 

The cause of most of the immoral manifestations in our 
time is the transition now taking place from the old pre- 
scriptive morality to a new ethical system, founded on a 
free insight into the rational necessity lying at the basis of 
morality. The causes of this transition may be briefly 
enumerated and discussed, for there is no social evolution 
in all jiistory more important than that transpiring under 
our vey eyes. 

First there is the new synthesis of nationalities forming 
in the United States. All countries of Europe, and some 
parts of Asia, are sending here to one focus their emigrants. 
We are all immigrants here ; it is a new world to all of us. 
Some came here a few days or years ago; some of our stock 


migrated a few generations further back ; but we all bring 
with us traditions from «a former national life in the old 
world. Several ethical systems mingle and clash here. 


The result is that each of us learns that we must not square 
our neighbors by exactly the same rules that we were brought 
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up to respect. The strict sects of religion learn to relax in 
the presence of each other. Caste falls away ; distinctions 
of birth are less arrogant. 

An immigrant finds his fellow-settlers do not have the 
same punctilios that he has, on many points. But he learns 
to know their sincerity and honesty and zeal for their own 
though different punctilios. He gradually loses his moral 
scruples in regard to the violation of one observance and 
another. His fellow-colonists pass through a like change. 
Many customs are adopted not in accordance with any of the 
strict codes of the migrating peoples. 

The consequence is that there is a general weakening of 
the hold of morality altogether. The experience of the 
individual that he can with impunity transgress, in the slight- 
est particular, brings with it the tendency to menace all the 
other requirements of morality. He does not know of a 
distinction between essential and conventional; and if he 
does, he cannot classify his duties accordingly. 

Is it not clear that when people are politically compelled to 
be tolerant of things they believe to be immoral, that there 
will be relaxation of genuine morality itself? When you 
pull up the weeds, many a useful plant will be uprooted at 
the same time. When you kill a false, bigoted prejudice 
that has rooted itself among the moral virtues, you will 
weaken many of the genuine virtues. For this reason, it 
happens, generally, that where widely different nationalities 
mix, we find a loosening of public morals. 


In the next place, there are to be considered the great 
possibilities of wealth among us. Compared with the pos- 
sibilities that exist for the people at large in any country of 


Europe, the facility of acquiring property in this country 
(particularly in the West) is as twenty-five to one. An ordi- 
nary day-laborer, who by great industry, in Europe, might 
accumulate a thousand dollars by the prime of life, will here 
amass twenty-five thousand dollars in that time. The possi- 
bility of rapid wealth is a stimulant of the most violent order. 
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It generates excesses of all kinds ; excessive work, excessive 
indulgences. The sudden change of condition finds its sub- 
jects unprepared for it by long and careful training. Thus 
every thing becomes shaky. ‘The man who has conquered so 
much through the acquirement of wealth, feels that he can 
conquer the fixed laws of morality. This happens espe- 
cially where the sense of honor has not kept pace with the 
growth in wealth. 

Every station in life has its special code of duties adapted 
to its special temptations, as it were. The child of the 
ploughman is not specially taught from infancy to avoid 
convivial society at night, and the dangers of city life. The 
dangers incident to the life in the country are not perpetu- 
ally held up before the boy bred in the city. The mechanic 
is not strengthened against possible dangers that might 
occur to him as a soldier. The merchant’s son is taught 
carefully the laws of trade, and the correct moral standards 
of business transactions conducted for individual gain. 
But he is not taught the code of honor that should govern 
the statesman who must transact his business in the legis- 
lature, entirely unmoved by considerations of private gain. 
And yet, in this country we have the spectacle of the con- 


tinual obliteration of the lines separating one vocation 


from another, and a constant change of people from country 


to city, and from the employments of one condition to 
those of another. The result is that people are continually 
encountering new temptations for which they are entirely 
unprepared by previous moral training. The education of 
each guild or vocation prepares its people with a proper sense 
of honor to guard them against their special temptations. 
All change of vocation brings with it special dangers, for 
which the individual is not prepared. But the spirit of our 
civilization is bent upon the conquest of the natural world, 
and it perpetually discovers new laws in physics, and at 
once applies them to inventions which change the existing 
vocations of men. Hence the change of vocation is neces- 
sary, and the moral dangers in that direction are incident. 
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Again, in the midst of this conflux of different nation- 
alities and ethical systems, and amid this rush for wealth, 
we are undertaking the most serious political problem 
hitherto proposed for solution. We are trying to solve the 
problem of self-government by means of universal suffrage. 
In other lands there is a class trained and carefully educated 
to govern the rest. Here we propose to dispense altogether 
with a special governing class, and to supply the bench, the 
legislative hall, and the magistrate’s chair directly from 
the ranks of the people. This is not a simple problem to 
solve. The antithesis between civil society, in which we all 
live as private individuals, and the State, wherein we live 
as devoted patriots, is not at first consciously perceived. 
The result is this: the individual who has all along, as pri- 
vate citizen, been engaged in the pursuit of gain for him- 
self, now enters the legislative hall, where he ought to drop 
all considerations of private gain. But, having been always 
educated by his calling to practise thrift, he does not readily 
learn to distinguish the difference between public interest 
and private interest. He finds himself called upon to vote 
on local questions, and to represent his district as against 
some other district, and the result is that he finds himself 


driving sharp bargains in the legislature, in the same style 


that he lately did on the farm or in his shop. We have not 
learned how to hem in the private individual with statutes 
and legal forms so that we may safely trust him in the 
legislative chair. In times of great national danger, we 
have seen wonderful examples of political virtue ; but these 
are not to be expected in ordinary times until we invent the 
constitutional machinery to secure them. Our problem is, 
to tind those organic forms in which people can govern 
themselves, and do it honestly. These organic forms must 
be so efficient that they make the duty of the legislator 
clear, and distinct from his duty as a simple business 
man. 

It is easy for the critic, perched upon his twig outside of 
the world, to lament these evils, and condemn the entire 
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process and all its results. He may desire the good old 
times. It will, however, avail him naught. It is much 
more rational to see in the process of human history the 
ascent from despotism to rational freedom ; from the epoch 
wherein one only was free (the absolute monarch), to an 
epoch wherein many are free, and finally to an epoch wherein 
all are free. It is better to have our modern morality which 
lays great stress upon motives and arbitrary will, than the 
mechanical, prescriptive morality of the Chinese or other 
oriental people, which lays all stress on the deed, and none 
on the individual responsibility. 

Any evil of modern society may be traced back into an 
historic form wherein the same was magnified into a total 
absence of human freedom. 

The governing class of a despotism may be carefully 
trained for the occupation of governing. They do not 
steal, because there is no need of stealing property when it 
all belongs to them by the right of inheritance, and when 
no individual of the governed has any right to own prop- 
erty. Give our legislators absolute irresponsible power and 
hereditary rights, and there will be no oceasion for corrup- 
tion in our polities. Stop all transition from guild to guild, 
from vocation to vocation, and there will be very few impe- 
diments to the sway of the prescriptive morality of the good 
old times. But there will also be no scope for individual 
development. Each individual will approach as near as 
possible to a machine, and lack more and more the elements 
of personality. 


If we adopt the God of Pantheism, — an all-devouring 


force which has no personality, and is only a negative, de- 
stroying Might, that swallows up all individual existences 
in the remorseless maw of annihilation, then this flight 
from the evils of progressive development and unfolding, 
back to the innocence of the germ, the quiet, undeveloped 
seed, the childhood of the race which knew not the dis- 
tinction of good and evil, but lived the life of brute 
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instinct, —this return to dead, mechanical obedience, were 
then preferable. But if we adopt the doctrine of a personal 
God from Christianity, we shall see that all evil lies coiled 
up in the undeveloped state of the germ, inasmuch as that 
state is passive and lacks freedom and responsibility ; and, 
therefore, does not reflect in its self-activity the life of the 


Creator. To ascend from this unconscious (and sinless) 
life of the germ, to a free, conscious realization of its ideal, 
and hence from a possible image of God to an actual one, is 
the destiny for man and the purpose of Providence in his- 
tory. All steps lead thither; and it will be found that all 
the evils of society are contingent upon the transition from 
external, mechanical, unconscious life to the free, conscious 
life of developed civilization. 


“Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day ; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


Wm. T. Harris. 


FOREWARNED. 
BY SIMEON TUCKER CLARK. 


In all our souls, there comes a time of storms, 
When every element of being strives 

For triumph over fate’s protean forms, 
And, as the issue, so our future lives. 


The storm had passed. I bade my bird of song 
Fly forth in quest of some safe place to nest; 

It winged away, but was not absent long, 
When, weak and worn, it sought the ark, for rest. 


Without an olive-branch the dove returned ; 

But, in its stead, bore sibylline leaves of flame, 
Whereon this message from the Muses burned — 
And all my hopes of fame blushed red with shame! 





The Marble Faun. 


THE MESSAGE. 


Oh! ready rhymer, having vainly striven, 
With pride-shod feet to tread the holy ground 
Whereon the called and chosen few are found, 
To whom the power of prophecy is given, 
Before whose self-forgetful sight is riven 
The veil by which the Infinite is bound; 
Whose hearing ears anticipate the sound 
Of life’s swift chariot-wheels, by Destiny driven; 
If thou shouldst have a message for the times— 
Some word of warning worthy of the years, 
Stop not to gather strings of tinkling rhymes, 
Like wampum-shells, to jingle in men’s ears: 
Do thou like Moses at the burning bush, 
And at thy words the listening world will hush. 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 


The man behind this book, through whose eyes we are 
looking at the enigmas of life, was fortunate in his human 
guise ; handsome, blue-grey eyes, so intense in expression 
that they were often taken for black, dark hair that grew 
well back from his forehead, a complexion peculiarly fine 
and soft, a tall, strongly-built frame, give us the outlines 
of a dignified presence. 

The impression that he was morbid seems, on closer 
view, without trustworthy foundation. Says Lathrop: 
‘©The psychical conditions described by Hawthorne had 
only the remotest connection with any mood of his own; 
they were mainly translations into the language of genius 
of certain impressions and observations drawn from the 
world around him. After his death the Note-books caused 
a general rustle of surprise, revealing as they did the sim- 


ple, wholesome nature of the strange imaginer.’’ George 


Hillard once wrote, after telling of his preconceived idea 
of his morbidness, ‘** But when I see you, you give me the 
impression of a man as healthy as Adam in Paradise.”’ 
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Russell Lowell, in his Fable for Critics, thus portrays 
Hawthorne : 


** There is Hawthorne, with genius so shrinking and rare 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there. 
A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 

So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fleet, 

Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet; 

*Tis as if a rough oak, that for ages had stood, 

With his gnarled long branches, like ribs of the wood, 
Should bloom after cycles of struggle and scath 
With a single anemone trembling and rath, 

His strength is so tender, his wildness so meek. 

* * * * * ” * * * x 
When nature was shaping him, clay was not granted 
For making so full-sized a man as she wanted. 

So to fill out her model, a little she spared 

From some finer-grained stuff for a woman prepared. 
And she could not have hit a more excellent plan 
For making him fully and perfectly man.” 


This healthfulness and knowledge of character is particu- 
larly well shown in his own marriage, —that protean rock on 


which so many literary people have wrecked their happi- 


ness, and shown the one-sidedness of their insight into char- 
acter. One writing of Hawthorne, says: ** She who knew 
his habitual tone through a sympathy such as has been 
rarely given to any man, who lived with him a life so ex- 
quisitely fair and high, that to speak of it publicly is almost 
irreverent, has written: * He had the inevitable pensiveness 
and gravity of a person who possessed what a friend has 
called ‘his awful power of insight;’ but his mood was 
always cheerful and equal, and his mind peculiarly health- 
ful, and the airy splendor of his wit and humor was the 
light of his home. He perceived morbidness wherever it 
existed, instantly, as if by the illumination of his own steady 
cheer.’ ”’ 

As a novel-writer, according to the definition given, and 
according to general criticism, it must be acknowledged 
Hawthorne is a complete failure. I had believed, myself, 
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without much thinking about it, that the fundamental idea 
of the kindergarten system was the correct one, — that the 
exercise and growth of one’s faculties should give pleasure. 
So I have felt no fear of preaching in book or pulpit, so it 
did teach something, only finding that preaching extremely 
dull which taught nothing. Now, although Hawthorne’s 
preaching is very different from George Eliot’s or Thack- 
eray’s, still it seems evident that one reading his books for 
the story alone must be terribly disappointed. Of plot 
there is nothing; his stories could be told in five minutes. 
They often cluster around one idea, the most homely and 
commonplace characters, and incidents the most ordinary, 
and are sufficient unto them. 

But if one cares to read pure and undefiled English, the 
sweetest and simplest, with hardly a word beyond the com- 
prehension of a child; if one cares for an exquisite humor, 
only excellent by its own exceeding delicacy, one drop of 
which would be sufficient for a book of Mark Twain’s; if 
one is puzzled by the all-pervading presence of sin and 
crime, and its subtile connection with human life and human 
sorrow,— in fact, if one is interested in the study of the hu- 
man soul, these books will be to him, as poetry to Cole- 
ridge, their own exceeding great reward. 

Hawthorne knew his own shortcomings as a novel-writer, 
so he constantly called his stories romances. He explains, 
in the ** House of Seven Gables,’ that by this he wishes 
to claim a certain latitude, both as to.its fashion and ma- 
terial, which he would not have felt himself entitled to 
assume had he professed to be writing a novel. His genius 
possessed him, not he his genius; he must write at its dic- 
tation or not at all. But his peculiarly sensitive organiza- 
tion so permeated his genius that in order to understand his 


books it is necessary to know his antecedents, and especially 
his surroundings. ‘* The Scarlet Letter’ 
a story of Puritan life, that without the history of New 
England it would be as unreal as More’s Utopia. ‘* Emer- 


is so entirely 
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son and Taine, in writing of England, give us their impres- 
sions of a foreign land ; Hawthorne (in his ‘ English Note- 
Books’ and ‘Our Old Home’ ), causes us to inhale its very 
atmosphere,’” while the Marble Faun is entirely Roman, 
and can hardly be read without its setting. One knows 
that Hawthorne felt what he makes Hilda say : ** 1 sometimes 
fancy that Rome, mere Rome, will crowd everything else 


out of my heart.”’ And he acknowledges his surprise, on 
rewriting the book for publication, ‘* at the extent to which 
he had introduced descriptions of various Italian objects, 
antique, pictorial, and statuesque.’’ ‘* Yet these things,”’ 
he adds, ** fill the mind everywhere in Italy, and especially 


in Rome, and cannot easily be kept from flowing out upon 
the page when one writes freely and with self-enjoyment.’” 

The Marble Faun was written in 1859, one year later 
than Darwin’s Origin of Species, and one year earlier than 
the Descent of Man. We can fancy how easily this doctrine 
of evolution would adapt itself to a man who had so long 
looked on the farther end of the chain. ‘* Why, ves,’’ we 
seem to hear him exclaim, standing in the Capitol sculpture 
gallery at Rome, ‘*I have found in the universe nothing 
that stands or can stand alone. The most subtle sin, the 
most material body, is only a part of a great chain; and 
here neither man nor animal, and yet no monster, but a be- 
ing in whom both races meet on friendly grounds; all the 
pleasantness of sylvan life, all the genial and happy char- 
acteristics of creatures that dwell in woods and fields, will 
seem to be mingled and kneaded into one substance, along 
with the kindred qualities of the human soul. Trees, grass, 
flowers, woodland streamlets, deer, cattle, and unsophisti- 
cated man, —the essence of all these was compressed long 
ago, and still exists within that discolored marble surface of 
the Faun of Pravziteles.’’ 

Thus was born Donatello, a creature as poetic as Ariel ; 
but, alas! doomed to a harder fate than Ariel’s, —doomed 
to gain his liberty by suffering the pangs of human love. 
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The ‘*‘ Scarlet Letter,’’ that great New England epic, was 
the book that lifted Hawthorne from what he called the 
‘sobscurest man of letters in America’’ to a sure place 
among authors. He says: ‘* Recognition makes a man 
modest.’’ But it more surely gives him courage. And in 
the Marble Faun his scope is wider, his sight is deeper, 
his genius more at liberty, but not one jot nearer the mod- 
ern society novel. 

The central idea of the book is the murder which Dona- 
tello commits through his love for Miriam, and to which he 
is instigated by a glance from her. Everything leads to 
and from this crime; not only are the characters drawn 
together and separated by it, the very art criticisms illus- 
trate it, or are illustrated by it. These criticisms can stand 
alone, and do, as the best things in the best guide-books to 
Rome ; but the book itself would fall to pieces without them. 
Witness the criticisms on Beatrice Cenci. Hawthorne is 
not thinking entirely of Guido’s picture; it is the story of 
Beatrice, looked at from an entirely different standpoint 
from which Shelley took. 

Shelley says : 

; ’ “O plead 
With famine, or wind-walking pestilence, 
Blind lightning, or the deaf sea, but not with man.” 


Hawthorne seems never to think of the cruel injustice of 
the world, but looks from the more cruel self-consciousness 
of the sinner. 

In no part of the book has the genius of the author more 
compelled the reader’s imagination than in this subtile 
connection between Miriam and Beatrice Cenci ; it is often 
indicated, but especially emphasized, where Miriam says 


to Hilda: ‘* Beatrice’s sin may not have been so great ; per- 
haps it was no sin at all, but the best virtue possible in the 


’> 


circumstance. **Ah!’’ continued Mariam, passionately, 
‘‘if I could only get within her consciousness! if I could 
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but clasp Beatrice Cenci’s ghost, and draw it into myself! 
I would give my life to know whether she thought herself 
innocent or the one great criminal since time began.’’ Her 
likeness to Beatrice at that moment—her thinking she 
could give to the picture something it lacked — opens such 
a fearful vista, such a direful explanation of Miriam’s con- 
nection with the spectre of the catacomb, that my eyes 
refuse to look; I can only leave it in the mist with which 
Hawthorne has enveloped it. 

The development of Donatello from the ** sportive, frisky 
faun’’ is the most obvious part of the book, and the most 
commented upon ; from a state of innocence through crime 
and sin to repentance. As one of the characters says, 
‘*It is the history of the fall of man. It embraces the 
whole question of sin and crime, their origin and distine- 


tion.”’ It has been assumed that Hawthorne’s theory was 


that sin is requisite to develop soul in man. He says of 
Donatello: ‘** He evinced a more definite and nobler indi- 
viduality * * * reality developed out of grief and 
pain.’’ But a little farther on he seems to contradict this 
assumed theory, in these words: ‘* Sometimes, perhaps, 
the instruction comes without the sorrow ; and oftener the 
sorrow teaches no lesson that abides with us’’ (p. 223), 

Here, as elsewhere, Hawthorne shows the impossibility of 
the sin or the sinner standing alone. So our white-souled 
Hilda is brought from her tower to the lower earth ; she 
cannot escape the fate of humanity. These literary people 
often seem too much afraid in drawing the character of a 
woman, lest they may unwittingly make too much of her. 
Hawthorne himself, with little Phobe, in the ‘* Seven 
Gables,’’ seems troubled for fear we should take her for a 
heroine. Anxious to keep her within the ordinary, he is 
vareful to tell us that her only gift is that of practical 
arrangement, —a kind of natural magic to give a look of 
comfort to any place which might be her home; and he 
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throws in a few freckles and a little wholesome tan. And 
what'a wonderful picture Jean Paul Richter has given us of 
an extremely ordinary woman in Lenette, of ‘* Flower, 
Fruit and Thorn Pieces.’’ 


“‘ Not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.” 


But perhaps Mrs. Poyser hit the root of the matter when 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m not denying the women are foolish ; 
God Almighty made them to match the men.’’ Pure, 
crystal Hilda was not made to match the men. She was 
too bright and good, but her character is wonderfully con- 
sistent. Mark the contrast, in the parting scene, between 
her feeling towards Miriam, and Miriam’s towards Beatrice. 
Hilda says perhaps ‘* she shall meet the ghost of Beatrice 
in the grim old palace of her forefathers.’’ ‘* In that case,”’ 
rejoined Miriam, ‘*do not fail to speak to her, and try to 
win her confidence, poor thing ; she would be all the defler 
for pouring her heart out freely, and would be glad to do it 
if she were sure of sympathy. It irks my brain and heart 
to think of her, all shut up within herself. Poor sister 
Beatrice! for she is still a woman, Hilda; still a sister, be 
her sin or sorrow what they might.’’ It is the fellow-feel- 
ing that makes Miriam so wondrous kind, from which Hilda 
is so far removed that she cannot give sympathy to guilt, 
though Miriam is there to plead for it with all the magie of 
her beautiful presence. With the company of the old mas- 
ters, the sympathetic presence of her kindred, the doves 
tending the virgin’s shrine, breathing mentally and morally 
an atmosphere far above her surroundings, a sweeter pic- 
ture of girlhood was never framed. But she is sufficient 
unto herself; she no more needs Kenyon’s love than 


Miriam’s friendship; and it was only through the long 
suffering and weariness caused by her knowledge of this 
all-binding crime that she gave that yearning, longing wish 
for Kenyon, to which his more human love so instantly re- 
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sponded, though so far away in the town among the Apen- 
nines. Oh, wise Wordsworth, — 


“Not too bright and good.” 


Every story of Hawthorne is somewhat allegorical. He 
was a great admirer of John Bunyan. Even as a little boy, 
it is related, it was almost impossible to draw him from his 
intense and concentrated enjoyment of ‘* Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.’’ The first book his boyish fancy burned to possess 
was Spenser’s ** Fairy Queen.’’ The ‘* Marble Faun’’ is 
certainly an allegory. Donatello is the body; Hilda, as 
the conscience, must dwell with the white spirits above the 
world; Miriam, the soul; Kenyon, the intellect. Then, 
how certainly each character adjusts itself. We can under- 
stand Donatello’s inquiring glances and extreme fear of the 
dead Capuchin, and his saying to Kenyon, in his tower: ‘I 
cling to life in a way you cannot conceive ; it has been so 
rich, so warm, so sunny! and beyond its verge nothing 
but the chilly dark.’’ And Hilda, the crystal conscience, 
in her native land attempted original designs ; but, over- 
powered by Rome and its traditions, is only a copyist. 
She trims and keeps the virgin’s lamp. Miriam says to 


her: ‘* Your innocence is like a sharp steel sword; your 


? 


judgments are terrible, severe ; so is always the conscience. 
And how fitting those cruel, just words in the parting scene, 
when we remember they are the words of the conscience: 
‘¢ Ah! now I understand how the sins of generations past 
have created an atmosphere of sin for those that follow. 
While there is a single guilty person in the universe, each 
innocent one must feel his innocence tortured by that guilt. 
Your deed, Miriam, has darkened the whole sky.’* Miriam 
says: ‘‘Of sorrow, slender as she seems, Hilda might bear 
a great burden; of sin, not a feather’s weight.’’ The 
knowledge of crime is sufficient to make the conscience 
miserable. At first, she asks counsel of the soul itself (as 
we remember, in the parting scene) ; the soul refers her to 
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the intellect ; that not giving present help, she turns to the 
Church, and we have one of the most impressive scenes in 
the book, — Hilda at the confessional at St. Peter’s. 

Miriam the, soul ; we know not whence she comes, plucked 
up out of a mystery, its roots still clinging to her. Dogged 
by hereditary sin. It is the soul’s struggle against sin-of 
which she speaks, in criticising Guido’s St. Michael and the 
Dragon: ‘* How fair he looks, with his unruffled wings, with 
his unhacked sword, clad in his bright armor and _ that 
exquisitely fitting sky-blue tunic, cut in the latest Paradis- 
aical mode! What a dainty air of the first celestial society ! 
With what a half-scornful delicacy he sets his prettily- 
sandalled foot on the head of his prostrate foe! But is it 
thus that virtue looks the moment after its death-struggle 
with evil? No!no! I could have told Guido better. A 
full third of the Archangel’s feathers should have been torn 
from his wings, the rest all ruffled, till they looked like 
Satan’s own! His sword should be streaming with blood, 
and perhaps broken half-way to the hilt ; his armor crushed, 
his robes rent, his breast gory; a bleeding gash on his 
brow. He should press his feet hard down on the old ser- 
pent, doubting whether the fight were yet half over, and 
how the victory might turn. But the battle never was such 
child’s play as Guido’s dapper Archangel seems to have 
found it.’’ The soul knows how terrible, real, the Devil is. 
Our last look of the four friends is called ** the frolic at the 
carnival ’’— Miriam and Donatello the wildest of that wild 
throng ; the conscience and the intellect a little withdrawn, 
and though so anxious to be together, are on opposite sides, 
as they often have been. 

Hore Reep. 
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TO RUIN IS NOT TO REFORM. 
[ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS.] 


Toward the close of last century, when Herschel had dis- 
covered the great planet Uranus on its silent course across 
the rigid constellations of fixed stars in infinite space, the 
astronomers began to calculate the orbit on which the 
planet ought to move, in concordance with the immutable 
laws which rule the starry heavens. 

But, somehow or other, the planet did not submit to the 
astronomers’ decision. The laws from which they had 
deduced their prediction were irrefragable ; the calculations 
were without a flaw ; and still the planet would not move in 
the right way. What could there be in Uranus to account 
for these perturbations? Why did it stubbornly refuse to 
swing the circle assigned to it? What disturbing element 
was there in that dimly-lighted sphere, that it should wander 
from the right path ? 

In course of time the answer to these questions was found : 
There was nothing wrong about the planet. There was no 
disturbing element in it at all. It was not responsible for 
the perturbations of its course. 

The source of the trouble became evident. Neptune 


had been discovered, in measureless distance beyond the 
known planets. Its attraction had moved Uranus out of 
its calculated orbit; it was the reason why Uranus had 


detied all calculation, and had taken an irregular, unreason- 
able, and objectionable course ; yet it was separated from 
the unruly planet by inconceivable space. 

In a similar way, among the stars on the firmament of 
political and municipal institutions, the wise men of the 
time have discovered that education has gone astray from 
its orbit. They denounce it; they have not yet calculated 
in what orbit it ought to run,— for on that question not two 
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of them seem to agree,— but they know that it should move 
differently from what it does. They have discovered that 
education has moved out of its orbit, and they think of 
pulling it to pieces in order to find in its wheels, and pivots, 
and springs, the disturbing element. 

May it be proper to suggest that the cause disturbing 
education may lie beyond education altogether, and not in 
it ; that there may be some general cause, as powerful in the 
political world as gravitation in the physical, which influ- 
ences the life of our time, and which has its effect on the 
course of education as well as on other political institutions. 

Public schools are not the only institutions held up in 
‘keen sun-light of publicity.’” They share this fate in 
common with public affairs and public men in general. But 
the blows which public opinion aims at public institutions 
are intended rather to test the strength and quality of their 
metal, by its ring, than to ruin and destroy them. Public 
opinion knows full well the difference between ruin and 
reform. 

Is not the cause of many of these attacks, and of the pre- 
vailing dissatisfaction, rather found in the general despond- 
ency than in the working of the schools themselves? But 
three years ago unlimited praise was showered upon them ; 
to-day they have had opportunities to become accustomed 
to unmeasured censure. Why this should be so is difficult 
to say. The schools are managed to-day by public bodies 
as good as, or better than, those which controlled them 
then ; they are based on the same plan ; their course of study 
is unaltered ; they are taught by the same teachers. What 
D’ Alembert said of princes seems to apply to public favor 
and public opinion: ‘* They are like children; they are 
quickly enraptured, and forget quickly.”’ 

Depression in commerce and a stringent state of financial 
affairs have followed upon a terrible war, which, while it 
lasted, seemed rather to quicken commercial life than to 
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impede it. Imaginary values were created, which are melt- 
ing in the milder air of a new era. Municipal debts, con- 
tracted during the heyday of wild speculation, when million 
after million was poured into parks, court-houses, and rail- 
roads, are to be paid for now; and our cities are displeased 
at the discovery that contracting debts is more enjoyable 
than paying them. 

These and many other causes have led to a state of general 
displeasure, when hardly any public institution finds favor 
with the people. 


Nor is this feeling of despondency confined to our part of 


the world. With the thousand means of intercourse which 
modern invention and enterprise have put like a girdle round 
the world, a common consciousness of the human race has 
sprung up, which is troubled in general by the afflictions 
sustained by humanity in any part of the globe. The 
whole race is bound together by ties of sympathy. A com- 


mon pulsation throbs through the arteries of all nations, 
making the heart of the world beat higher in bright times, 
and moving every soul to vague sadness in national calam- 
ity. Events thousands of miles away,— the plagues of Asia, 
the wars of Europe, the sufferings of England’s workmen, — 
are clouds which obscure the cheerfulness of all the civil- 
ized world. 

States of public consciousness spread from one mind to 
the other; they sweep over the earth more rapidly than the 
winds of heaven. A panic, commercial or social, travels 
more quickly than the plague. Thus our nation, too, is still 
in the outer shadow of the eclipse of the sun of prosperity, 
whose central darkness covers with deep gloom at present 
the manufacturing cities of England. But it seems that we 
have pas the worst, and that the mists are lifting from the 
land, and with prosperity confidence in well-tried public 
institutions will return. 

What has not been attacked during this period of public de- 
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spondency? Everything and everybody has been assailed,— 
from president to postmaster, from congress to city council ; 
from presidential election to the burned garments of private 
Hynes. Serious newspapers, venerable magazines, have 
inaugurated an era of political conundrums, such as, ‘* Are 
Wea Nation?’’ ‘* Are Republican Institutions a Failure 
The question, ‘¢ Is Public Education a Failure ?’’ is a logical 


99? 


sequence of these inquiries. The affirmation of the one is 
the affirmation of the other. If republican institutions are 
a failure, then public education is a failure. If public 
education cannot be maintained, then republican institu- 
tions are doomed to become the prey of demagogues and 


politicians, and their downfall is but a question of time. 


‘¢ Are republican institutions a failure?’’ Who asks this 
question? The experiment of a change need not be tried ; 
it is well illustrated by the monarchical governments of 
Europe, where each nation must guard against the rest ; 
where the strength of one is a menace to the other; where 
the youth of the land waste years of their lives in barrack 
and camp; where poverty lies in the dust, and privilege and 
wealth hold sway over individual freedom. <‘* Are republi- 
can institutions a failure? ’’ they ask, as if the faults which 
prompt the question were not as likely to grow in a mon- 
archy as in a republic. 

*¢ Ts public education a failure ?’’ is an inquiry prompted by 
the same spirit. Imagine for a moment that public schools 
be abolished, or so modified as to give to the poor but a 
pittance of an education. Then the children of the wealthy, 
who can pay for it, will receive their instruction by pri- 
vate tuition. There will no longer be a place where the 
youth of all classes of society meet and become acquainted 
with each other, and learn to see the human being in the 
son of the laborer as well as in the child of the banker. 
This, indeed, would be the beginning of the caste system, 
which may flourish in Europe, but which is incompatible 
with free institutions. To those who ask the question, 
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‘¢ Are republican institutions a failure?’’ a system of pub- 
lic education, such as this nation has reared, does not seem 
a success. No! Wherever the spirit of caste reiterates its 
medieval creed, we find it of necessity inimical to public 
education. 

Prince Metternich, during the early part of this century 
the absolute and all-powerful prime minister of Austria, 
was sitting with some of his noble guests on the terrace of 
his castle of Johannisberg. Down in the deep valley before 
them flowed the Rhine, while on the vine-clad hills of the 
opposite banks peasants, men and women, were busy in 
gathering the ripened grapes. ‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Met- 
ternich, ‘*look at this scene. It is my ideal of the State. 
Down there, the people working and laboring in the fields ; 
here, looking down upon them, wealth and noblesse, and 
an impassable gulf between the two.’’ 

This is not the opinion of the American people ; there is 
no hesitation in answering that question; there is no dis- 
tinction of party in this matter. Let them ask a thousand 
times, ‘‘ Is public education a failure?’’ and national tradi- 
tion and wisdom will answer: ‘It is not a failure; it shall 
not be. We do not want the youth of the land to grow 
up, hedged in and separated from each other by caste preju- 
dice. We do not want to have the poor educated in free 
schools where naught is taught but the three R’s, while the 
rich have the advantage of the education of the academy. 
There shall be no castes in our country.”’ 

In the life of our nation, the rich and educated shall not 
stand on one side and the poor and ignorant on the other, 
with an impassable gulf between them. No caste systems 
with us. No child shall be stunted in his education by the 
State, and thus be predestined to the lowest walks of life. 
His education shall be good enough not to debar him from 
any position to which his efforts and talents assign him. 
There may be reasonable difference of opinion about the 
allowable extent of school instruction ; but about the right 
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of the State to maintain a system of popular education there 
can be no question. To hear this right discussed and ques- 
tioned as a matter of legal speculation, is to be reminded 
of Schiller’s famous distich : 


“Ever since I can think, I’ve used my nose for smelling; 
Now, how can I prove that such is my legal right?” 


The State, like the individual, has the duty of self- 
preservation. A republican democracy cannot exist to- 
gether with ignorance and caste-rule. Popular education is 
the only remedy for both ; and, therefore, it is necessary for 
the political existence of the country. 

In the days of old, when the client kings of the Eternal 
City were too loud and bitter in their contentions and cavils, 
the real sovereign, Rome, quietly gave her judgment, and 
all clamor ceased at once. ‘* Rome has spoken — the mat- 
ter is at an end,’’ stopped the loudest strife. So, to-day, 
with us there is a power which keeps aloof from the war of 
fiery partisans on either side, namely, the great mass of the 
people, who reserve to themselves the supreme judgment to 
decide affairs of public concern. We all remember the 
clamorous political issues of last summer and fall. But 
the people spoke, and the matter is at an end. 


To my mind, nothing is more evident than the position 
of the American people in regard to education. When 
its voice shall be heard, it will ring into the ears of its ser- 
vants in council and school-room: ‘* Be ye careful house- 


keepers. In school affairs, use your judgment, but remem- 
ber that brains are more valuable than bricks ; decide at 
your pleasure what studies shall be taught, and what not ; 
whether you can have school-houses built of stone or of 
logs; what books shall be used, and what books shall be 
discarded. But take care that out of these minor issues no 
harm shall arise to the cause of popular education.”’ 

When once the voice of the people have settled this ques- 
tion, we shall no longer have to deal with a class of Hotspurs, 
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who are ever ready to join the hue and cry raised by any- 
body against anything ; who first hunt a suffering cause to 
death, and then ask what it was all for; who stab first, and 
explain afterward that it was all a mistake, and done with the 
best intentions in the world. 

Nor do I believe that much is gained from sweeping 
criticism on schools and education, written with a profound 
ignorance of the facts, —criticism which contains enough 
general truth to entrap the unwary sympathies of the 
reader, and just enough of ignorance, error, and misstate- 
ment to make the whole a pernicious perversion. 


— ‘And he said, likewise, 
That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies; 
That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 


There is an abundance of counsel, but it will be necessary 
to sift. People are never more liberal in giving than when 
they give advice. When ancient Rome was in danger, and 
the tierce Gauls had scaled the walls of the Capitol, the geese 
kept there began to cackle fearfully, and awakening the 
guard, they saved the State. Thus, whenever anything is 
wrong nowadays, every goose deems it his duty to cackle, 
and thus to help in saving the country. 

During the past year, school affairs have been discussed 
abundantly in the public prints throughout the land. 
Many of these articles contained valuable hints ; others, if 


they were based on observation and facts, would prove an 
alarming state of the practical instruction in the schools, 
and demand immediate redress ; but, occasionally we meet 
also with statements made without any attempt to ascertain 
the facts, a sweeping condemnation of things never seen 


nor investigated. 

In answer to such sensational blunders nothing need be 
said but: Examine before you judge; visit our schools 
before you speak about them; whatever mistakes you 
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actually diseover and point out will be gladly corrected. 
But we do not wish to discuss fiction. 

We have to deal with opposition of a different character, 
however. There are well-meaning people who assert that 
they do not oppose public instruction, and that they are 
friends of popular education and of public schools. All we 
object to, they say, is the extent of your course of study ; 


we want you to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, free 


to all. Let those who want higher instruction go to private 
schools. We believe in-higher education, but the State has 
no right to tax all, in order to pay for the education of a 
few. Why should my neighbor’s son study chemistry or 


literature at my cost? 

The answer to these questions lies in this: You may dis- 
pense with some studies, such as art, or history of philoso- 
phy, or the like, without doing irreparable harm. But if 
you dispense with high school studies altogether, and if you 
prune the common school course of drawing, geography, 
history, composition, and the like, you do not work reform, 
but ruin ; you strike at the roots of popular education. For, 
with abolishing these studies you do not abolish the demand 
for them. You cannot wipe out the belief of our civiliza- 
tion, that knowledge is the best gift which can be given 
to the young. You cannot ignore that many would rather 
lose their last penny than not to give to their child the best 
education that his mind can grasp. You may shut the 
last gate through which the aspiration of the talented, yet 
poor, pupil can pass to some higher aim, but you cannot 
even abolish these studies; when you chase them out of 
the common-school course, they will take refuge in private 
schools, for the demand for them exists. Let it be under- 
stood that by striking all higher studies from the common- 
school course you do not abolish them, and all you will do 
is to place them where they become inaccessible to the poor. 
Then, indeed, the common school will no longer hold its 
present position as the best school for all, but be the school 
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for those who have either not the means or the aspiration 
to acquire better training. At present the schools are 
attended by all classes of society, and wield a powerful 
influence in keeping together the sympathies of the citizens, 
whom talent, wealth, or poverty will push in diverging direc- 
tions in later life. Dante says: ‘* And we move onward 
unto ports diverse, through the great sea of existence, car- 
ried on by instincts placed deep in the heart of each.’’ We 
do not know for what port in life the child is bound, and 
sannot measure the required educational cargo in accordance 
with it. If common-school instruction be so curtailed as to 


fall short of the reasonable demands of those who appre- 


ciate the value of thorough training, they will not give up the 
standard of education which they deem best for their chil- 
dren, but they will give up the common schools, and seek 
good education elsewhere. Such a course would lead to 
the caste system, under which republican institutions can- 
not prosper, and from whch political danger cannot fail to 
accrue. Candor, however, requires us to admit that such a 
system of poor schools would be more economical and quite 
free from extravagance. 

But let us ask our opponent why he wishes reading taught 
at all, and on what right he bases it. The answer will be 
that the State must give to the individuals the means of 
reading the laws of the State by which they are to be gov- 
erned. As regards this argument, it will not go very far. 
For if the main object of teaching reading were to enable 
people to read the law of the State, I am afraid that hardly 
one out of a thousand makes use of the acquired ability for 
that purpose. If this were the sole object of instruction in 
reading, the great majority of people might yet remain with- 
out this knowledge, because, this plausible theory notwith- 
standing, they won’t read the law of the State. Nor have 
the parents this in mind at all when they send their child to 
school to learn his letters. This argument, then, seems to 
be unreal and artificial; and the only argument which 
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remains is, that education by the State is required because 
intelligence and education are the basis of civilized insti- 
tutions. This, however, speaks in favor of an extended 
course of learning, as well as of the elements. 

It is practically conceded that the State has a right to 
support higher education, by the fact that it does maintain 
universities and polytechnic schools. Would it not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the State has a right to edu- 
cate in the highest studies in the university, and in the 
primary branches, without having the right to make both 
ends meet by providing for instruction in grammar grades 
and high schools? 

The State, it is true enough, should not govern too much ; 
it should not interfere with affairs to which the individual 
himself may attend. Over-government, or what has been 
styled the paternal form of government, is as pernicious to 
the principle of free institutions as over-legislation. The free 
State should not take care of those interests in which the 
individual can protect himself. But, after all, the State has 
to protect some individual interests ; it is formed and sus- 
tained for that purpose ; for self-help in certain cases may be 
impossible, or may interfere with the rights of others. Now, 
education is one of those things of which the State may, in 
limited measure, take care ; because the party who is chiefly 
concerned, namely, the child, is unable to take care of him- 
self. Not that the responsibility for education be taken 
away from the family altogether, but that facilities be 
offered to enable every family to educate its children 
well. To debar a child from the privilege of an average 
education by clipping the common-school course, and thus 
placing liberal studies beyond the reach of the means of the 
poor family, is a wrong which the State cannot, or at least 
should not, commit. 

Darwin tells us of the struggle for existence in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms ; but the struggle for existence in 
human society, in the life of human beings, is no less bitter 
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and severe. Every slight advantage of gifts or education 
helps man in this strife. Take the simple element of draw- 
ing, a subordinate study, and see how many walks in life, 
how many trades and pursuits will be unlocked to the young 
man or woman by a knowledge of it. There is no better 
help in the battle of life than a sensible education. 

But what, it may be asked, has the State to do with the 
individual’s struggle for existence? Why should it give any 
help to him? Does it not rather stand in the position to 
say to the individual, ** Sink or swim. Help yourself, or 
perish in the battle.’ But the facts are otherwise; the 
struggle of mankind for existence does concern the State, 
for its victims fill poor-house and jail, prison and hospital. 
Hence the State, by contributing its mite to help the indi- 
vidual in fighting for his existence, by giving him the chance 
of acommon-school education, uses the most rational means 
of keeping him from coming back to its hands. 

These considerations show that the State should support 
a system of public schools, and that it cannot, without act- 
ing against its own interests, degrade these schools by can- 
celling all higher work. And there are economic as well 
as political interests involved. The State builds highways 
and regulates rivers ; it promotes trade and agriculture ; it 
seeks to increase its natural wealth ; but the richest mine of 
national treasure is, after all, the well-trained mind of a 
people, its industry, and frugality, — virtues which may be 
promoted by education. These, indeed, are the philoso- 
pher’s stone, which turns every metal into gold. If the 
State has a right to promote the production of national 
wealth, it cannot afford to neglect the richest source of all 
wealth, — the intelligence of the people. 

What the common school has done for the country in the 
past is on record. Its work cannot be measured by show- 
ing the per cent of candidates failing to pass examination 
for West Point, as has been done by some ratiocinative 
genius. Since about eight per cent failed in such exam- 
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ination in 1840, and about forty-five per cent in 1870, 
he considers this proof of some radical defect in common- 
school training. I should think that this is not a necessary 
inference ; there are other at least equally plausible expla- 
nations, among which the assumption that the examinations 
at present are more difficult than those forty years ago, 
suggests itself. Nor is it probable at present, when the 
law and commerce seem the more attractive and remu- 
nerative callings, that the young talent should rather flow 
into the channels of military life than into that of other call- 
ings. 

What the common school has done in the past cannot be 
judged in that way. It is rather found in the equalizing 
and civilizing influence it has had on the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of our population. The following is the opinion of 
one who, although not a school-teacher himself, speaks of 
the schools from long and thorough observation. Says 
Dr. Mayo: 

«* No institution in America, not excepting the Christian 
Church itself, more thoroughly deserved the gratitude and 
support of the people for its service as teacher and trainer 
in good morals and manners, industry, order, respect for 
law, honesty, piety, and the whole circle of virtues which 
fit the youth for honorable citizenship of the United States, 
than the typical common school of the present American 


system. Here is an institution entirely unique in its aims and 
methods, and positively the only agency that could attempt 
to instruct the youth and children together in the sovereign 
art of self-governing citizenship. The family is the germ 
of the State, but the family is isolated. Moreover, in a 


city (like New York) families are living in a state of preju- 


dice against each other, separated by differences of nation- 
ality, class, culture, and a thousand disintegrating influences. 
It is only by bringing the children together that they can 
be taught to comprehend their neighbors, and learn the 
virtues of civic life. * * * In the public schools the 
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children of the humble classes learn that vulgarity, igno- 


rance, intemperance, incompetency, and servility are not 
good for any American citizen. The sort of honorable am- 
bition and aspiration with which the youth become imbued 
in the public schools is the soul of American life.’’ 

Nor is education confined to making the child worth more 
for the State or society. It should make his existence 
dearer to himself, by making his life brighter and happier. 
A cultivated mind is to the individual what a bright home 
is to a family: a source of moral strength and intelligence, 
both of which can be developed by education. Intelligence, 
after all, is the noblest possession of man. Pascal says: 
‘* Man resembles the rose in transitory beauty ; but he is a 
thinking rose. It needs not that the whole universe arm 
itself to annihilate him; a mist, a drop of water, may be 
sufficient to make him perish. But when nature destroys 
him, he remains superior to her; for he knows that he dies, 
but nature does not know that she kills. All our worth 
and dignity lie in thought; it lifts us above time and 
space.”’ 

The common-school system will, as we hope and expect, 
outlast the present troubles ; but it may learn many a good 
lesson in the school of adversity. The keen criticisms of 
the day, unjust as they frequently are, may become more 
useful than injudicious praise ; and while all the friends of 
education will defend the schools against ruin, they will lend 
their hand to reasonable reform. 

To teach our boys and girls higher aspirations in life is 
well enough, but it is much more important to impress upon 
them that their duty lies in doing faithfully the familiar 
task immediately before them, without looking at material 
reward or promotion, which the future may bring. To 
prepare for a life of dutiful activity in the humble sphere 
in which the majority of beings are likely to move is a 
more important aim than to raise aspirations which may 
unnerve for lowlier work, and make it distasteful. 
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The course of study should be kept adapted to the life 
and wants of the community, so that the value of school 
training may be brought home to them. <A poor school in 
this respect may be defined as one in which the children are 
taught what grown people don’t care to know. Studies 
like penmanship, drawing, reading, and composition are 
not only of value in themselves, as means of culture, but 
they are also the most tangible tests by which the commu- 
nity can ascertain and learn to appreciate the value of 
school training. The discussion of what is to be taught to 
children is two thousand years old. Agesilaus answered 
the question, ** What shall children learn?’’ by saying, 
«* Whatever they shall do when grown.”’ 

The course of study is, in its principal features, the same 
in the common schools of most of the larger cities. It will 
be interesting, therefore, to notice the radical deviation 
from the general course which has of late taken place in 
the schools of Boston. A leading educational magazine 
says in regard to it: 

‘* To show what a departure it is from the beaten paths of 
the past, we present the main features of this new course 
of studies. In the primary schools the instruction is almost 
entirely oral. Scholars are to learn from objects and from 
the teacher, instead of from the book. Oral lessons will 
be given upon pictures, plants, animals, or whatever the 
ingenuity of the teacher may suggest, in order to accustom 
the scholars to express what they know in words. This 
exercise will be called * Language.’ Other oral instruc- 
tions will be given upon form, color, measure; animals 
grouped by habits, traits, or structures; vegetables, min- 
erals, the human body, and hygiene. Fables, anecdotes, 
and simple poetry will receive proper attention. The 
metric system will be taught from the metric apparatus. 


Heretofore much time has been given to spelling, and many 
hours spent over the primary speller; that book is to be 


entirely discarded, and ‘some easy, common words from 
the reading lessons’ substituted in its place. Two new 
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studies are introduced called, ‘ Recreation’ and ‘ Miscel- 
laneous,’ to which an hour and a-half a week is to be 
given. Whether this means work or play, teachers and 
scholars are yet to learn. 

‘*In the grammar grade, equally important changes are 
indicated. Grammar is abolished,—at least the name,—and 
the spelling-book goes with it. How the eyes of the boys 
will glisten when they learn this fact! But we question, in 
fact, the wisdom of these ultra measures. ‘* Language’ 
takes the place of grammar, which means less of technical 
grammar, such as parsing, ete., and more attention given 
to composition, structure of sentences, use of capitals, 
letter-writing, and analysis. Spelling is to be from the 
reader, and other text-books. The amount of writing in 
copy-books is reduced more than one-half, and more writ- 
ing in blank-books and in other exercises required. The 
great amount of time previously devoted to geography is 
reduced, and natural philosophy and physiology are to be 
taken up in the third class. Music and drawing receive the 
same attention as during previous years. The most impor- 
tant change here, as in the primary grade, is in reference to 
oral instruction. It is not to be as in the old programme, 
merely mentioned and rarely attended to by the teachers, 
for want of time, but a specified amount of time per week 
is to be allotted to it, as well as to arithmetic or reading. 
In the two lowest classes the instructions will be almost 
entirely oral. In the fourth class it will be largely so, and 
in the other classes from one to two hours per week will 
be given to this exercise. In the lower classes, the subjects 
for oral instruction will be natural history, plants from 
May to November, animals from November to May, trades, 
occupations, common phenomena, stories, anecdotes, myth- 


ology, metals, and minerals. In the upper classes, physi- 
ology, life in the Middle Ages, biographical and historical 
sketches, and experiments in physics. Every study has its 
specified time assigned to it in the course.”’ 


These and similar changes in other places are indications 
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of the changed demands of our times on teachers and 
schools. 

They ask for less routine work, and freer intercourse 
between teacher and pupils. They ask for less abstract 
and more concrete teaching. They demand that the teacher 
should rely less on home study, and more on drill and con- 
versation in the school-room. Facts form the substance of 
all knowledge. Without an abundant supply of them the 
mind remains a void, for our mental organization grows out 
of the perceptions formed; these, again, are the result of 
the facts presented to the senses of the learner. Nor is 
memory-culture to be discarded, for it is the chief process 
by which the mind is built up in younger age. So the 
teacher cannot listen to the foolish demands not to teach 
facts, and not to train the memory. Knowledge is not 
what we hear, but what we remember, says Dante. To 
contine school instruction to a kind of mental gymnastics is 
as objectionable as one-sided memory-training. Napoleon 
the First used to remark that a head without memory was 
like a fortress without garrison. On the other hand, the 
number of facts should be reduced. The child’s mind, 


Plato observes, is like a jug with a narrow mouth: if you 
wish to fill it, pour in a little at a time. 


Let the teacher remember that, not what is recited, but 
what is learned and lastingly acquired, is of value. To let 
the pupil help himself may be very convenient, but to show 
him how to help himself is better. Life is too short to 
allow the pupil to waste time and to lose self-confidence in 
the attempt to help himself, when the task is evidently be- 
yond his power. Let the teacher remember that example 
is more powerful than precept, that illustration teaches bet 
ter than description. Experience is the fountain-head of 
all science. 

‘*The fault of most of the disciplines proposed in educa- 
otin,’’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘is that they are by far too am- 
bitious. Our improvers in education are almost always for 
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proceeding by way of argumentation and complication. Re- 
duction and simplification, I say, is what is rather required. 
We give the learner too much to do, and we are over- 
zealous to tell him what he ought to think. Judgment is 
forced upon us by experience. The aim and end of educa- 
tion through letters is to get this experience. The disci- 
pline, therefore, which puts us in the way of getting it can- 


not be called an inconsiderable one.’’ 

These and hundreds of other improvements suggest them- 
selves in every recitation. They show how much can be 
done by the work of every thinking teacher to enlist the 
sympathies of the public and to gain friends for the cause 
of public education. The school-room is the place for 
reform without ruin. 

Nature and education form man. Nature has done her 
work, and family and teacher must do theirs. Education, as 
a calling, is beset with as many troubles as any other business 
in life ; but it is not without its charms. The teacher may 
feel conscious of working in a cause towards which the 
interest of all civilization points ; for education is the first 
awakening of the soul of the child; and school-days are 
the cherished recollection of old age. That his son is well 
educated, and can rise in life, is the comfort of the dying 
hour of the father. Education fights the battle of truth, 
love, and light against darkness, hatred, and crime. It is 
the hope of the patriot. It is wealth, without being a 
burden. It is the ideal temple which the human race has 
reared ; it knows of no invidious distinction of nationality, 
race, or creed,— all enter in brotherly harmony. The rich 
and poor it benefits alike. It is the charm of prosperity, 
a comfort in sorrow. The cause of education is the symbol 
which gives to all mankind, to future and present, the 
promise of happiness and peace. 

L. SOLDAN. 





The Orient Under the Caliphs. 


LINES. 


BY J. W. PORTER. 


Oh, God! that I must sit and think — 
Must ever ponder on the brink 
Of this great sorrow ; 
That into all my life must sink 
This chain so heavy, link by link, 
Corroding every morrow. 


That ne’er in all these earthly days 

May I know why in darkest ways 
Thy hands direct us; 

That in my heart the hurt still says, 

We must have March as well as Mays 
In order to perfect us. 


That then, as now, this pain and woe 
Shall keep their ceaseless ebb and flow, 
Till in the shadowy river 
The tide’s last pulse shall ebbing low, 
Upon its further banks o’erflow, 
And be at rest forever. 


THE ORIENT UNDER THE CALIPHS.' 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF W. SPITTA, IN THE “ DEUTSCHE RUNDT- 
SCHAU”’ FOR JUNE, 1877.] 


Various are the causes which, for some time past, have 
turned the eyes of Europe toward the East, and have won- 
derfully widened and perfected our knowledge of it. The 
start taken by philological studies since the beginning of this 
century, in the effort after a more profound and reasonable 
exegesis of the Old Testament, has raised a multitude of 
questions, while, on the other hand, comparative philology 


1 Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, von Alfred von Kremer. 
2 Binde. Wien: Braumiiller. 1872 and 1877. 
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has undertaken a bold and successful journey from India 
into hitherto unknown regions. Single great events, like 
the deciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and Babylon, opened 
before the eager and restlessly active mind unsuspected 


outlooks which often held the wanderer captive by the dis- 
tinctness of their forms, and seemed to him so near that he 
overlooked the intervening distance, and often had to be 
reminded, and that in a truly unpleasant fashion, of the 
difficulties yet to be overcome. 

By the side of these inspired and tireless servants of 
knowledge working in their studies at home are to be 
placed the men who, under the glowing sun of Asia, scorn- 
ing all dangers and patiently enduring every hardship, 
wander through those countries; travellers who, often at 
the peril of their lives, among a suspicious population, 
observe, question, and note down, and so leave us descrip- 
tions of the countries they have explored,— descriptions, 
many of which will remain as models in their way. The 
great increase of general intercourse, and the closer knitting 
of political bonds between the East and the West resulting 
from this, are emphatically to be reckoned as a third means 
of enlarging our knowledge of the Orient. The French 
expedition to Egypt which closes the last century, that 
boldly conceived idea of Bonaparte’s, opened for us the 
wonderland of the Nile. The ever closer union of East 
India with the British crown sends a stream of men back 
and forth every year between the two countries, and the 
rapid advance of Russia in Central Asia brings to us 
immediate news from the remotest lands. The telegraph 
also begins to play a part, and ere long these countries will 
be largely intersected by railways. Although it is generally 
believed in Europe that the East regards with absolute 
indifference the progress of the West, we may feel assured, 
on the contrary, that no great or significant event occurs in 
the Occident without its effects being felt even to the 
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farthest Orient ; that if Bismarck makes a speech, the words 
are soon reéchoed in Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Hindostanee, 
and Chinese, and are received with noteworthy attention. 
The educated Orientals are fully aware of the important 
advances which the Europeans have made in civilization as 
compared with themselves, and whoever has entered into 
confidential converse with them will have heard it often 
enough alluded to. That, in consequence of the disrespect- 
ful treatment of Turkey by the European powers, this feel- 
ing has of late acquired a touch of sharpness and bitterness 
is not to be wondered at. Are they so utterly wrong in 
complaining that Europeans know nothing of their civiliza- 
tion, or, if they do know it, fail to understand it? In the 
larger circle of educated people, have the views concerning 
Mahomet and Islam yet gone far beyond the narrow and 
partisan opinions of the last century? And do we not still 
take about with us as measures of the civilization of all farther 
Asia descriptions handed down from the times of the Cru- 
sades and from the Thousand and One Nights? We have no 
wish to be unjust; if the pioneer works of Sprenger, of 
Néldeke, Von Kremer, and Weil, to speak only of German 
writers, have spread but slowly among the German public, 
there is yet a good excuse, time and leisure are lacking to 
devote to these far-away objects; the troubles of build- 
ing one’s own house are too many, and it requires an 
unusual motive to awaken a demand for a book devoted to 
the history of Oriental civilization. 

This want, long existing among students and _ hitherto 
unmet, has now become general from the Oriental questions 
above alluded to, and has been responded to by A. von 
Kremer by the completion .of the second volume of his 
‘* History of Civilization in the Orient under the Caliphs.’’ 

In the preface to his first volume, the author observes that 
his residence of many years in the East has been of service 
to him for the general understanding of Arabic culture, and 


herein he is certainly right. For, however many years may 
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part us from the Abasside Caliphs, no remarkable, new 
impulse of civilization has shown itself since their time ; 
they have lived till now upon the capital then accumulated. 


In great and universally interesting questions it is entirely 


lacking ; that, however, which civilization has always pro- 
duced is joint labor. Any one who has studied the East 
from books at home will be surprised, when he treads the 
soil of farther Asia, to note the unchangeableness with 
which the people have held fast to the most important and 
noticeable forms of civilization, — by no means, however, to 
all; for the political form, and with it the administrative 
organs, has long since essentially changed. The last cir- 
cumstance, however, demands of the historian of civiliza- 
tion a profound study of many sources of knowledge often 
hardly attainable and ill-prepared on many points. This 
qualification Herr von Kremer possesses in an extraordinary 
degree ; the two volumes offer eloquent testimony to his sur- 
prisingly wide reading of. Arabic authors, the fruit of years 
of study; and his earlier works! show this to have been 
the result of his previous activity in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Itis not our purpose to give here a selection from the 
abundance of interesting passages ; we should be compelled 
to offer a reproduction of every individual chapter ; nor do 
we wish to anticipate the reader’s pleasure in following this 
eloquent and instructive guide. We would rather confine 
ourselves to a careful statement of the general results in the 
history of civilization at which the inquirer himself has 
arrived in his researches ; so shall we best give an idea of 
the valuable contents of this work. 


I, 


A ‘History of the Civilization of the East under the 
Caliphs ’’ will, in accordance with its title, give a history of 


1“ History of Ruling Ideas of Islam,” “Raids upon the Territory of Islam 
for the History of Culture.” 
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that civilization only whose immediate support is the legiti- 
mate caliphate. It is specially active in the capitals of the 
empire, and migrates with the change of residence from 
Medina to Damascus, and afterwards to Bagdad. Every- 
thing of native forms of civilization which can be offered 
by the numerous semi-independent provinces of the mon- 
strous dominion that stretched from India to Spain is 
forced into the background, and in so far as the civilization 
of the court of the caliphs was in fact the sum of all the 
mighty streams from various countries, it forms the most 
perfect picture of the whole. The more, however, the 
pashas established independent dynasties, so much the more 
there arose varieties of civilization ; very much as Egypt is 
now separating itself from Turkey, and as through the politi- 
cal separation of Persia, and the reaction against everything 
Arabian resulting from it, there has grown up the present 
division between her and the remaining portions of the 
caliphate. For the civilization of every people depends 
absolutely upon its struggles for material existence, and will 
consequently be determined by the climate, the fertility of 


its soil, and the more or less easy intercourse with foreign 


nations. A fairly skilful government, therefore, has these 
civilizing elements well under control ; and, therefore, if it 
can create nothing new, it can really manage what it has, 
and in this manner must always work decidedly in the first 
rank. The despotic form of government which has always 
obtained in the East heightens this influenee in no despica- 
ble degree. A gifted courtier, with great absolute powers, 
governed as ruler of a province, taking with him from the 
capital a number of officials ; an admirably arranged system 
of taxation embraced all portions of the empire; justice, 
for the Mahometans, the ruling class, at any rate, rested 
upon the same basis, and the impartially spread rites of 
Islam, especially prayer, tended greatly to good discipline. 
One must have seen a mosque crowded with worshippers 
to rightly understand the strictly military character of this 
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ceremony ; with close, well-filled, and regular ranks, the 
leader at their head, like an officer, bending in unsion, 
prostrating themselves and rising again, the assembly looks 
like a troop manceuvering before the eyes of their commander. 
The Friday-prayer, appearance at which is imperative for 
all, is a weekly parade of the hosts of true believers, and, to 
complete the military image, gifts, are not wanting. Since 
the time of Mahomet’s forays, the custom has been fully 
established of sharing the spoils of war among the faithful. 
While the first caliph, Abu-Bekr, adopted this system with- 
out any especial reason, his successor, Omar, saw himself 
compelled by the really embarrassing amount of treasure 
that was flowing in to make some definite rules, and espe- 
cially to have pay-rolls prepared. In these every Moslem 
was set down for a fixed sum, froma child at the breast, 
who received 100 dirhams (about five dollars), to the 
widows of the Prophet, who each received a yearly income 
of 1,000 to 1,200 dirhams. Herr von Kremer justly 
remarks the attractive force which this proceeding must 


have had for those of other faiths, and upon the way in 


which it held the infant community together. Suppose that 
there should arise to-day a new religion, whose professors 
swept everything before them with the sword, made all 
active resistance vain, and yearly paid out to each of its 
followers the average sum of $200, and we shall have to 
confess that even well-grounded states would be forced to 
tremble before this storm. So was it in those days. ‘+ They 
established a universal monarchy, upon the firmest and most 
unchangeable foundation of human affairs, upon the always 
equally active material interests.’’ (Vol. 1. p. 71.) 

This material interest, however, comprised various national 
elements, which long were very coy toward one another, 
and in some places were never entirely reconciled, and from 
which it would have been hard to evolve an harmonious 
civilization, had not the conquering nation possessed those 
qualities which mark it in so high a degree. In order to 
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understand what happened, one must have a clear concep- 
tion of these all-overrunning Arabs. They were, through 
and through, a nature-people, chiefly of Bedouin stock, all 
or most of whom had fought in the army of the caliphs, 
varrying everything before them,— characteristics which are 
theirs to-day. Sound in body and mind, tough, patient, 
sharp of sense, with swift comprehension and fine powers of 
discernment, aflame with the passions of hate and love, 
implacable in their revenge, strictly obedient to their chief, 
but to him only ; greedy, like all Semites ; longing, with fierce 
hunger, for the wealth of the civilized lands around them ; 
and grown up, moreover, in that ignorance of the joys of 
life which has, in all times, greatly tended to rear idealists, 
and now inspired fully with the great idea of Islam,— who 
could withstand such soldiers. When the conqueror ot 
Egypt, Amri ibu el-Asi, besieged the Koptic fortress of 
Babylon, on the site of the present city of Old Cairo, the 
hostile leader wished to open negotiations with him, and 
sent envoys for that purpose to the Mussulman camp. 
When, having returned, they were questioned as to the 


impression they had received of their opponents, they 


replied, ** We have seen a people who love death better than 
life, subjection better than elevation, and who have no 
desire or longing for the goods of earth; they sit in the 
dust, and they eat upon their knees; the prince fares like 
the rest ; the high does not separate himself from the low, 
nor the lord from the slave; when the hour of prayer 
approaches, not one of them is wanting; they bathe their 


=? 


limbs with water, and humble themselves in prayer.’’ We 
have but little to add to this description, somewhat one- 
sided though it be; it gives plainly enough the impression 
which the simple ways of life, the all-daring energy, the 
daily prayers of the Arabs must have made upon stranger 
peoples. The quality of insatiate greed, that hunger for the 
joys of a higher civilization, which is not here mentioned 
because less prominent when facing an enemy, was, however, 
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exactly that which made them supporters and continuers 
of that civilization which they found in the countries which 
they conquered. 

The Arabs have always been reproached that they have 
never created a form of civilization for themselves, but that 
they have always accepted what other nations have offered 
them. The observation, on the whole, is just; but itis nota 
reproach. How can a nature-people, which leaves its home 
and seizes by violence upon the neighboring civilized lands, 
create an original civilization? Is it not forced herein to 
follow the conquered, and does it not much better fulfil its 
civilizing purpose when it comprehends in a new and per- 
fect system all that it has conquered, and places at its sum- 
mit a new and peculiar thought. In carrying out this plan, 
however, the Arabs have created for themselves a wholly 
characteristic civilization, and carried it for some time to 
great perfection. Herr von Kremer, who has often and in 
various passages called attention to important borrowings 
of civilization, does not hesitate at all to speak of an 
‘* Arabic civilization ;’’ he proposes, however, to call it 
** Saracen,’ but as the distinction is not entirely clear, we 
shall do better to retain the old name, which, used with 
the necessary discrimination, is the most significant. 

What is, then, the primary thought, the principle of this 
civilization, the support upon which it has been able to 
branch and blossom? It is the idea of a religious State, 
based upon communistic principles, with Islam as the law. 


We have already recognized, in general, the progress made 


against the then dominant religious and political systems ; 
but with the immensely increased extent of the empire this 
thought could not be preserved in its original purity, and 
especially the communistic portion of it had to be done 
away with to prevent the whole mass from falling assunder 
into individual portions. It was decisive of its stability that 
the government fell, in the beginning, into the hands of a 
bold ruler like Omar I. He created the entire organization 
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which, in its latter development, gave strength to the caliph- 
ate; and we specially refer the reader to the third chapter of 
the first volume, ‘* State Regulations in Patriarchal Times.”’ 
Very important, also, was the activity of the Caliph Moa- 
wivah, who was a learned, a skilful clerk and mathematician, 
qualifications which must have been very useful in such a 
perennial superfluity of revenue. 

This brings us to the financial affairs of the caliphate, 
which Herr von Kremer has treated of with great complete- 
ness. It is evident that the Mussulman State has always 
rested upon an unsound financial basis, and, in spite of the 
regulations of Omar and the really great development of 
the taxation system, bore within it the seeds of death. 

It is never well for’a State to have much superfluous 
income, but for a State which is just in the process of 
organization it may have the effect of completely disinte- 
grating it again. Here limited means are natural and de- 
sirable, since they only can teach economy and the proper 
use of wealth. In the early times of the caliphate, how- 
ever, the exact opposite was the case ; money rained in on 
every side, as if from the skies, and the rulers, accustomed 
to simple circumstances, knew not what to do with the 
abundance. They had not learned to count beyond a thou- 
sand, and they were compelled to take account of millions. 


What was to be done? Omar, in accordance with the pre- 


vailing communistic principle, made the pension laws 
above mentioned, whereby every Moslem, as such, received, 
according to his age, a yearly donation of from one to 
twelve hundred franes ; full-blooded and half-blooded Arabs, 
adults and children, freemen and slaves, being equally con- 
sidered. 

The first caliph of the Ommiad House, who, as we have 
said, was a fine accountant, found himself compelled to 
lessen these pensions two and one-half per cent. As the 
spoils of war grew less and the luxury of the court greater, 
the pensions grew smaller and smaller. Under the later 


Vol. 5. No. 3—20 
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Ommiads they seem to have cecsed almost entirely, —at 
least, no mention is made of them under the next dynasty, 
the Abassides. 

Joined with this Moslem prerog: tive is a law, also pro- 
mulgated by Omar, prohibiting thc possession of land by 
the ruling class. The author gran . us (Vol. I., p. 74) a 
peep at the origin of this law, which gives it the look of a 
shrewd political regulation; still, we do not hesitate to 
declare it in the highest degree injurious from a financial 
and economical point of view. The country is kept, as it 
were, in a perpetual state of siege, filled with camps; the 
non-Mahometan portion of the population is oppressed 
by an unequal partition of government and labor, and the 
rest are compelled to squander ih idleness and luxury 
fortunes won without toil. Money instantly lost its value ; 
the Caliph Moawiyah bought a house for 60,000 frances, 
which the owner himself declared he had won, before the 
coming of Islam, for a draught of wine. (Vol. II., p. 191.) 
When the law against the ownership of land ceased to be 
regarded, — the above-named ruler took some steps toward 
that end, — luxury and careless expenditure had gone so far 
that the landed estates passed continually from hand to 
hand ; it was, as Von Kremer ingeniously remarks, like a 
forcing-house, — everything quickly put forth leaves and 
blossoms, only to wither as quickly. Naturally the ruler 
of the faithful set, in this, a good example. Haroun-al- 
Raschid had a civil list of three or four million dirhams, : 
sum which it was hardly possible to spend reasonably, and 
the mad extravagance which has so unjustly made him 
famous with posterity is certainly somewhat to be excused 
on this account. On the other hand, the rapid and numer- 
ous conversions of Christians, Jews, and Parsees to Islam 
brought about a great confusion in the revenue service ; the 
poll and land taxes were often very oppressive, and even if 
men did not always revolt, as the Kopts in Egypt, they 
sought to escape by going over to the ruling religion, and 
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so greatly diminished the income of the State. Even in 
Moawiyah’s time the income of Irak had fallen off from 
one hundred or one hundred and twenty millions of francs 
to forty millions, and energetic measures were needful to 
bring it up again. This unequal division of taxes most 
naturally diminished the taxable capacity of the country ; 
over two-thirds of the revenue was collected from those 
of other faiths, and whenever such a one came over to 
Islam, the State lost at least one-third of the sum formerly 
obtained from him. When these relations began to adjust 
themselves somewhat better under the Abassides, the 
revenue also rose, but only for a short time; for the civil 
wars that soon after broke out prevented it from ever being 
entirely abandoned, and, on the other hand, injured the 
prosperity of the country, destroyed the harvests, op- 
pressed the people with taxes, and in some places made it 
impossible to collect the fixed amount. We do not allude 
here to the period when the tax-farmers drained countries 
for their own profit, or when individual provincial governors 
had become so powerful as to think it superfluous to send 
to the capital the overflowing of their treasuries. 

From all these causes it is evident that the finances of the 
caliphate were in a sad condition. In the year 775 A. D., 
the entire income of the caliphs was 411 million dirhams, 
in 819 A. D., only 37% millions, and in the year 845 A. D., 
only 293 millions. The increased falling off which is marked 
by the greater difference between the second and third than 
between the first and second show that they had entered 
upon an evil road. A real exhaustion of the power to sus- 
tain taxation seems to have soon taken place ; for the second 
Abasside, Mansour, saw himself compelled to order a reduc- 
tion of the taxes, which was followed in the course of time, 


under his successors, by a series of reforms. How high, 


however, many of the taxes were fixed, we learn from a 
reform of Mamouris, who, in the year of the Hegira 204 
(819-20 A. D.), lowered the income-tax from fifty to forty 
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per cent, —a rate which must nevertheless seem very high 
to us. 

All the faults, however, which we have mentioned, on 
account of their general significance, cannot prevent our 
paying a tribute of the highest admiration to these Arabian 
financiers. From a statistical review of the twenty-seven 
provinces of the gigantic empire, given by our author, we 
ean plainly see with how great knowledge of affairs they 
could adjust the taxation-screws ; and, after all, if many 
things went otherwise and worse than they should, there was 
a reason for it in the lack of the control which it was almost 
impossible to exert at such great distances, and in con- 
sequence of the lack of which the political inner dissolution 
in tact began. 


II. 


Through the progress of Arabic civilization the organism 
of the State appears, at the height of its development, in a 
form which scarcely reminds us of the period of its origin. 
The simple and plain-living successor of the Prophet, of 
whom the brave Omar will remain the classic type, has 
become a majestic, throned monarch, before whom all bow 
humbly in the dust. The share of the masses of the faith- 
ful in the government has wholly ceased: even the choice 
of the caliph is no longer made by popular acclaim, but by 
laws of inheritance fixed in the reigning family. The direc- 
tion of public prayer, once a most important privilege, has 
sunk into an empty formality, to which no one any longer 
attributes any meaning. Caprice governs instead of seri- 


ous reflection ; slaves and women guide the ship of State, 


while unbridled passions and crawling sycophancy com- 


pletely destroy the true proportions of things. Monstrous, 
unlimited power was in the hands of a single man; 
and who is the ruler who, under such conditions, has not 
sometimes forgotten his people in himself. Even Mamoun, 
whose time marks the highest point of Arabic culture, the 
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great Abasside, who had the most humane and upright prin- 
ciples of them all, cannot be pronounced free from the, stain 
of many cruelties and arbitrary deeds, although he has 
been, to our thinking, somewhat too harshly judged by G. 
Weil, in his ** History of the Caliphs.’’ By the side of this 
demigod stood the vizier, endowed with more or less 
limited power, the first and favorite official, in danger from 
his whims, and loaded with wealth of every kind by his 
favor. As a member of the government, he had all the 
important offices close at hand, — the war office, the divan of 
expenditure and revenue, the bureau of correspondence, 
the court of chancery, the divan of the State seal, the 
office for the opening of foreign despatches, the mint, and 
the weights and measures office, the Supreme Court of 
Appeal, the police, and central post-offices. By means of 
these the whole huge empire was to be kept in order and 
managed with unity. This machinery showed itself per- 
fectly capable of doing this, and a rigid centralization pre- 
vailed during the flourishing period of the caliphs. .The 
pashas of the several provinces were sufficiently controlled, 
and could not perform the most trivial act of government 
without its being questioned at the capital. The conqueror 
of Egypt, Amr ibu el-Asi, remarkable alike as a statesman 
and a general, most humbly asked advice from Medina in 
respect to each of his far-reaching resolves. Yet this 
centralization did not penetrate to the lower strata of the 
government; on the contrary, they knew very well how to 
separate them from the despotism of the individual circles 
which circumstances required. The revenues of the prov- 
inces were first devoted to their own expenses, and only 
when there was a surplus was anything sent to the ministry 


of finance. But the provincial governor was directly 
dependent upon the court ; if he were an irresponsible ruler, 
he had the control of war and justice, and the leadership of 
prayer; the single cities and smaller States were governed 
by rulers chosen by the pasha from the province, who 
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could not move in important matters except by the consent 
of the council of elders, of the Kadi, and of the clergy. 
The corruption prevalent at the court, therefore, did not, 
presumably, make itself so quickly felt in remote districts, 
and political decay had already begun when the people of 
the country were still enjoying the same prosperity. 

From these regulations, however, one thing is clear: the 
stream of civilizing forces flowing from so wide a circum- 
ference to the centre must have artificially forced the civil- 
ization of the capital into unwonted flower. Life in the 
neighborhood of the omnipotent ruler unfolded and devel- 
oped beyond all proportion. One of the most noticeable 
marks of this refined life of pleasure is the immense and 


varied use of perfumes. Here, however, there is one thing 


we should not lose sight of: great cities are the cradles, but 
they are not the measures of culture. How far a people 
has progressed is shown by the position of the middle class 
in the provincial towns. So we cannot attribute to a whole 
nation the love-adventures of an Omar ibn Kabia, the 
drunkenness of a Walid, or the extravagance of an Haroun 
al Raschid ; and, therefore, we can hardly resort to these 
things as aids to determine the general civilization. The 
just estimate of this presupposes an acquaintance with the 
character of the people, their classes, and their way of life, 
together with their trade, manufactures, the condition of 
their poetry, knowledge, and literature ( Vol. IL., cap. 5-9) ; 
and, judging from these factors, we shall find this period 
marked by a free, glad life ; tranquillity everywhere, a feel- 
ing of health and strength, a desire for learning, for travel- 
ling, for discovery ; a joy in creation, a patience in work 
worthy of admiration for all time. The Arabian ships were 
to be seen in every haven of the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs, the Indian, and even the Pacific 
Ocean. The rich products of India, China, and Japan 
found their way in them to far-off lands. Colonies rose 
rapidly on the eastern coast of Africa and the western 
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shore of India. Caravans traversed all Asia, penetrated 
into the heart of Africa, and established what we must call 
an enormous commerce. Then home industry began to 
rise, and to imitate the precious wares imported from afar ; 


while, on the other hand, it sent domestic wares east, south, 
and west. Chinese records tell us of the articles then 
brought from the lands of the Euphrates. The most fully 


developed industries were goldsmiths’ work, weaving, and 
paper-making, which were busily carried on in Samarkand, 
North Arabia, and Egypt. The firm, reddish-brown, 
smooth, and well-sized paper for the large manuscripts of 
the Koran, if well kept, could never be thought seven or 
eight hundred years old. Of course, at first the cheaper 
sorts, when pure wool-paper, were less lasting. After these 
industries came the arts of luxury; the making of foreign 
and home perfumes into fragrant essences, oils, scented 
soaps, and the like, employed a large number of workmen. 
No less were the manufacture of dyes for cloths, the mosaic 
work, the decorative and miniature painting, the wood and 
iron carving, the gilding and silvering, the whole wide field 
of manufactured articles of adornment, as well as flower 
and garden culture, carried to a high perfection, and united 
with a skilful and carefully regulated agriculture. Of the 
two arts of architecture and music, Von Kremer expressly 
(Vol. II., 319) omits the first, while he mentions the second 
in several places, but only in a general way. In fact, our 
knowledge of the latter is much more defective, our under- 
standing of it much more difficult, than of the first. We 
fare with this as with Greek music ; theoretical writings re- 
main, but compositions are wanting. They not only con- 
ceived of this art, like the Greeks, from a philosophical 
stand-point, and treated of it in accordance therewith in 
great works, which are still preserved, but the collector of 
the great ** Book of Songs’’ gives us an extensive review of 
the measures then most used, although it is not quite clear 
if he was himself to be trusted in those matters. His book 
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is merely a mechanical compilation. At any rate, we are 
not furthered in our knowledge of Arabian song, and the 
question waits further investigation. 

The same liveliness and youthful ardor is shown in the de- 
partments of learning and poetry. The flowering period of 
Arabian poetry is certainly not of long duration ; the heights 
of the drama have ever been as unattained by the Arabs, also, 
as by any other Semitic people. Their province is lyric verse, 
and the special treasure of the Arabs, the ‘* kasidas,’’ to 
which we must attribute a high degree of originality, is an 


artistic form resulting from and often surpassing the simple 


song; in its separate part it runs over the whole scale of 
Arabian feeling, beginning, to use a modern phrase, with an 
adagio and ending with a presto. Fancy the singers of 
these poems reciting them to the sound of a two-stringed 
viol, called a rebab or rebec, that they varied the rythm, the 
time, and the accent to suit the subject, as is their custom 
even to-day, and then we may get an idea of the artistic 
satisfaction felt at the conclusion of a piece in which 
everything was painted in striking, glowing words, which 
may have swept through the breast of the Arab in the ride 
over deserted camping-grounds, in the silent desert under 
the dark, starry night, mid the thunder and rain-pour 
of the tempest, in the arms of the beloved one, or in the 
attack upon the foe and the splintering crash of lances. We 
could wish that our author had included this art-form in his 
examination. For the rest, he shows us the course of Arabic 
poetry, and its sudden decline from the pre-Islamite poets, 
overflowing with natural feeling, to the gloom of an Abu’ 
Ala, sunken in pessimist contemplation. The great poets 
were soon degraded to flatterers by the favor of princes, 
and became, through their luxurious lives, strangers to true 
feeling. 

Arabic learning had a longer life, since the over-refinement 
of manners and superfluity of wealth were rather useful 
than hurtful to it. This is not the place to speak of its sig- 
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nificance in universal history, a subject to which Herr von 
Kremer devotes the ingenious ninth chapter of his second 
volume. But we may be allowed one remark. These ex- 
pressions of intellectual life, which are by no means confined 
to the narrow circle of learned men, but are spread abroad 
among the people, and hence, regarded purely from the 
point of view of the historian of civilization, must be con- 
sidered of the greatest importance, are of a theologico-phil- 
osophical and juristic nature. Their effect upon the masses 
is ordinarily overrated. Whilst the most famous men of 
that day struggle against the rigid immobility of orthodox 
Islam, the mass of the people remain firm in the traditional 
faith, which, by means of its ceremonial, had long since be- 
come a customary portion of their lives. Some popular 
heresies appeared ; but the civilization of the caliphate never 
gave birth to a reform or a revolution carried on or prompted 
by the people. This barrier it was never able then nor 
afterwards to pass, spite of its undeniable superiority to the 
civilization of European nations in the Middle Ages. Hence 
comes the difference between the present European and Ori- 
ental conditions; we can speak of a modern history, the 
Asiatic cannot; he remains a whole epoch —and what an 
epoch ! — behind us. 

If we glance, in conclusion, at the narrowest civilizing 
circle of the Arabian people,—the family,—a just appre- 
ciation of things here also is prevented by a prejudice, hard 
to remove, and founded in a righteous abhorrence of poly- 
gamy. We generally think of the harem of the Oriental as 
a place ot the grossest sensuality ; but nothing can be farther 
from the truth. If this picture is true of certain cases, we 
must remember that, even in Europe, many a favorite of 
fortune lives in relations quite outside of the pale and coun- 
tenance of existing laws, indeed, but otherwise not different 
from polygamy. But now and always the rule for the middle 
class in the East has been one wife; only very well-to-do 
people permit themselves a second, later in life ; they rarely 
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rise to the legally established number of four. The most 
vulnerable point in these regulations is that which relates to 
the law of divorce, which dissolves with a word the bond so 
ceremoniously contracted. The healthy fumily-feeling, how- 
ever, which has always marked the Semitic peoples, rarely 


permits the exorbitant use of the offered freedom; on the 
contrary, we must bear favorable witness to the East in this 
respect ; nowhere are reverence for parents, love for chil- 
dren, general willingness to sacrifice self, the feeling of 
indissoluble connection, to be found in a higher degree than 
with them. That the relation of man and wife is an unnat- 
ural one cannot be denied. Although in Arabic antiquity, 
the heroic age of the people, many a woman played an im- 
portant part, and feminine influence in general was greater, 
later custom decided against this, and degraded their posi- 
tion still more by the repulsive Byzantine institution of 
eunuchs. By their neglect of female education they limited 
the training influence of the mother to the merest rudiments ; 
and that the educated, worldly-wise man still approached 
his ignorant and inexperienced mother with respect is one 
proof the more of the deep, healthy family-feeling of this 
people. 

It is the same with Oriental slavery, wherein we need not 
expect to find the barbarities perpetrated by Europeans in 
America. The position of the slave was regulated by law; 
he was, for the most part, treated like any other member 
of the family; could obtain his freedom in many ways, 
remaining in a certain degree dependent upon his former 
master, although the relation was unprofitable to him, and 
was strictly watched over by the State. His political rights 
were extremely few, but not a few of this class attained to 
great personal influence. 

The law of human dignity, violated by both institutions, 
was, however, to avenge itself bitterly in the course of 
Arabic civilization. Polygamy and slavery have been, in 
their degradation, a primary cause of its ruin. The jeal- 
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ousy of the leaders of a princely harem naturally descended 
as a feud to their sons, who openly or secretly strove for the 
mastery. It was rare for one to ascend the throne without 
bloodshed ; and once seated there, the new ruler sought to 
destroy the work of his predecessor, to put in force his 
own regulations, and efface from the memory of the people 
even the thought of their former master. The Arabian 
law of inheritance, which always constituted the eldest of 
the whole family the heir, naturally widened the already 
large circle of aspirants. The power of the slaves as royal 
favorites was no less destructive to the country ; they were 
mostly boys from the Turkish lands on the borders, brought 
to be sold at the Court, who, having through their beauty 
found favor in the master’s eyes, had risen by intrigue, and 
governed even more despotically than he to whom they 
owed their power. We know from the example of Egypt, 
where the Mameluke (slave) government was supreme, 
what were its lamentable results. 

In proportion as the centralized power of the princes 
encroached upon that of the mass of true believers, the 
authority of the governors and nobles increased, and dis- 
played itself in illegalities and insurrections, until the in- 
coming flood of Mongols struck a blow at the prosperity 
and civilization of the country, from which it has never 
entirely recovered. Pestilence and famine had already been 
all too prevalent ; now came perpetual feuds, insecurity in 
all the ways, and oppression by strange barbaric tribes. 
Naturally, civilization ceased to grow, and the people began 
slowly to fall back again, held together only by the strength 
of the family relation, which has been, down to our own 
times, the only thing which has saved the East from total 
ruin. It was the political dissolution, together with the 
downfall of the national and popular power, which brought 
about also the ruin of the civilization of farther Asia, took 
from the Orientals all desire for progress, or for labor, and 
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lets him now live on, powerless in the sense of his own 
weakness. 


‘¢ If it is true, my brother,” said a thoughtful Arabian 
friend to me one day, ‘+ that we are all earth-born, as your 
countrymen say, then the sons are very unlike the mother. 
Since ancient days has she remained the same; one sky 


shines ever above her; mild is the air which breathes upon 
her; the water which refreshes her is sweet ; as in days of 
yore, she brings us fruit and abundance of good things. But 
the men upon her have become far other than they were in 
olden times; their hearts are weak, and their eyes are 
weary ; they desire not to labor, and they yearn not after 
knowledge, for knowledge creates cares, and of these they 
have already enough.’’ 
: ; ANNIE WALL. 


MEDITATION. 


Is this thy hope, — to gain a life of rest? 

Then seek it not in conflict with the mass, 
For wealth and honor will not soothe thy breast. 

Try meditation’s calm. Its peace can never pass. 
The ocean, stretching toward some star on high 

With countless hands, has never seemed to learn 
That all its tumult cannot reach the sky. 

That star upon thy face lies mirrored still, Lucerne. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF Hamier. By Henry N. Hudson. 

Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1879. 

Messrs. Ginn & Heath always present their publications in an 
attractive form, and now have a long list cf works specially 
adapted to various speciai wants. This particular book is in size 
far superior to its predecessors by the same author. Mr. Hud- 
son’s Shakesperian work is so valuable that it is a matter of real 
interest to instructors to have a continuation of the series of which 
the Hamlet is the first, for many must prefer single-play editions, 
as entailing less expense upon the pupil and as allowing wider 
choice to the teacher. ‘The interest in Shakespeare as a school 
study is growing so rapidly that there is special need for the 
counsel of so wise a student as Mr. Hudson. The revision of the 
notes has resulted in the concise presentation of that ‘* something 
between a hindrance and a help,’’ which is the grand desideratum 
of a text-book. Mr. Hudson has added at the close of the 
volume a few pages of ‘+ Critical Notes,’’ which present such 
textual criticism as might be valuable to the average student. 
Note 47, page 55, involves the misprint of ‘‘infinitive’’ for 
**imperative.’’ 

(Why Mr. Hudson should consider it necessary or desirable to 
** take asling’’ 


” 


at the ‘‘ grammarians,’’ one cannot see, as Abbott, 
the only grammarian of Shakespeare, certainly does not differ from 
Mr. Hudson. Certainly the orthodox conventional opinion is that 
Shakespeare uses the first person plural imperative; personally, 
however, it seems more simple and more rational to explain all 
such imperatives, whether in English or French, by ellipsis. In 
either case, the view will not be radically different. ) 

On page 72, note 22, Mr. Hudson is very happy in his note, in 
view of the general office to be filled by the book. 

Page 168, note 4. Would it not be well to supplement the re- 
mark, ‘in accordance with old usage,’’ with the additional infor- 


mation that such usage is still common under the name of metonymy 
and synecdoche? Is it not desirable, while paying all respect to 
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‘*authority,’’ to suggest the resemblance between processes in 
times past and in times present, and not to multiply difficulties? 
We can, after a long usage of Mr. Hudson’s school editions of 
Shakespeare, give them the preference over many others which 
are in use, although we hope that in the future Mr. Hudson will 
number the lines, —a feature shown to be valuable in the Claren- 
don Press Series, and a constantly occurring need in the school- 
room. 

The only objectionable feature in Mr. Hudson’s text-books on 
Shakespeare is his conception of the office of a preface. It 
seems to us that a preface should declare the peculiar office of the 
book, and present the ground upon which the author makes a 
‘* new departure.’’ Perhaps, however, Mr. Hudson is right in his 
view ; that a preface is a suitable medium for a ‘‘ symposium ”’ of 
one, and that an author should not neglect the opportunity to ex- 
press his private griefs. However, hardly anybody reads prefaces 
of this kind, so that the pupil is not likely to be endangered. 

Epiror. 
Tue Evements oF Locaritams. By James Mills Peirce. Ginn 

Brothers. Boston. 

This small volume aims to give a brief and clear statement of 
the principles which underlie the subject of logarithms in their 
practical application. The author speaks, in passing, of the 
relative merits of the three systems commonly known as Napier’s 
System, Briggs’s System, the Natural System. The matter in 
chapter 2 is largely historical, and lends an interest to the study 
of this most beautiful mathematical artifice. The author discusses 
at some length the limits of error in using logarithms in computa- 
tion. This feature of the book is an important one, and will tend 
to correct certain false impressions which pupils usually get touch- 


ing the question of accuracy in results obtained by means of loga- 
rithms. Most mathematical calculations involving logarithms are 


sufficiently tedious. ‘The author, recognizing this fact, offers some 
very sensible suggestions calculated to lessen the labor incident to 
this class of work. 

The subject of interpolation, an important one, receives unusual 
attention in this little work. The importance of facility in the 
direct and the inverse use of the tables as an aid to quick and 
accurate interpolation is strongly emphasized. 
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The direct use of logarithms in performing the operations of 
addition and substraction is a difficulty encountered in finding the 
angles of an oblique triangle when the three sides are given. The 
formulas in this case are usually rendered computable by logarithms 
by transforming the formula involving the operations of addition 
and subtraction into an equivalent formula involving those of 
multiplication and division. ‘The method proposed by Gauss for 
using logarithms in these cases is not found sufficiently convenient 
to find a place in our books of logarithmetic tables. 

There are many valuable suggestions in regard to the use of 
trigonometric tables in the latter part of the book. 

G. E. Seymour. 
ELeMents OF Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. Boston: Ginn 

& Heath. 1878. 

Here is another new book on a very old subject. Selection and 
arrangement are the main features in most books on geometry. 
In these respects the author has followed Chauvenet quite closely. 
In several other respects he has departed very widely from the 
ordinary methods of treatment. We seldom expect, and as seldom 
find, much that is new either in the matter or in the handling in 
books on geometry. More than three thousand years of assidu- 


ous study devoted to geometry, by the brightest intellects of every 
age, have done much to reveal the inexhaustible wealth of this 
grand store-house of mathematical truths. From this multitude 
of theorems and problems the author has made a very judicious 
selection. The work is compact and methodical in arrangement, 
clear and logical in demonstration. In its uniform and orderly 


statement of premises, in its succinct presentation of its argu- 
ments, in its vigorous deductions, careful students will find great 
aid in cultivating habits of clear and consecutive thinking. The 
mere enunciation of a proposition, the demonstration of which 
pupils are expected to work out for themselves, is an important 
feature. ‘The examples selected for these exercises are well 
graded and carefully arranged, immediately after the theorems 
upon which they depend for solution. We think the work will 
meet the approval of every thoughtful teacher. 
G. E. Seymour. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


THe Loan CoLvection at present on exhibition in the Mary In- 
stitute is not only noticeable in itself, but it has elements of 
interest even for such of our readers as can care nothing for local 


events. The first suggestion is as to the rapid spread of a love 
for art. The character of the articles exhibited indicates that an 
intelligent appreciation of tasteful work has become the posses- 
sion of many in the West, and that people of means are beginning 
to exchange the conventional pleasures for the exercise of good 
taste and elegance. Moreover, the willingness to loan their treas- 
ures suggests that these ladies and gentlemen believe in the edu- 
cating power of association with objects perfect in their kind. 
The result must be a more common perception of the wide dis- 
tinction between wealth and riches, — an increase of the desire for 
the lasting pleasures of good taste, in lieu of the false ambition to 
compete in ostentation with the more wealthy. This American 
plan of freely allowing the public to enjoy what can be the pos- 
session of but few, is a decided improvement upon the method of 
the Athenians under Pericles. The educating influences in art 
are none the less in kind, while there is a moral and social element 
in our method which was necessarily alien to Greek civilization. 
Those who loan their possessions are unconsciously being familiar- 
ized with the catholicity of spiritual pleasures, and those who en- 
joy the possessions of others are taught the double lesson that 
appreciation, and not ownership, is the essence of a love for art; 
and that ownership should be individual, and confined to those 
whose means render a legitimate expenditure that which, on the 
part of most, would be rank extravagance. 


JaMEs Russet Lowe t devotes one of his always readable essays 
to the consideration of a ‘‘ Certain Condescension of Foreigners ; ’’ 
and the necessity of transferring the idea of foreigners from dif- 
ference of place to irrelevancy of matter is strongly suggested 
by the current criticism. Everything ‘‘in a free country ’’ is sub- 
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ject to abuse; so perhaps, it is to be expected those who pride 
themselves upon being different from ** ordinary people,’’ instead 
of being better examples of a larger humanity, should exemplify 
the very evils against which they inveigh. The Preface has 
recently been regarded by authors as capable of serving a nobler 
office: itis no longer to enlighten the reader as tothe peculiar aim 
of the author, but it is to be ennobled by displaying the contempt 
which the author feels for all that part of the universe which does 
not find its centre in him, his masters, or disciples. We no longer 
have pamphlets in which a writer relieves his spleen by A Letter 
from Cibber to Pope, or Answer to Certain Passages in Mr. War- 
burton’s Preface, ete.; we no longer enjoy the right of *‘ free 
trade ;’’ but we are compelled to inconvenience ourselves by the 
loss of a valuable book, or else to have bound up with it a mass of 
irrelevant and distasteful matter. For example: that useful 
Shakesperian scholar, Mr. Wright, uses his preface to sneer at any 
method of study which differs from his own, stigmatizing the work 
of Gervinus, Ulrici, Hudson, Furness, or Snider, as sign-post criti- 
cism. 

Of course, the thoughtful reader remembers that the sign-post is 
a great convenience to a traveller; for while it does not compel 
him to take any particular route, it calls attention to the paths 
chosen by others. We do not hope to correct the eccentricities of 
gentlemen whose views are fixed, ‘but we merely use the liberty to 
which their example entitles us, and call attention to an abuse from 
which we shall not suffer as soon as we protest. S. Austin Alli- 
bone, for example, furnished his Dictionary of Authors with an 
exquisite piece of humor, intended for a series preface; he has 
added at least one volume to an expensive book by frequently 
substituting his views upon ‘* Men, Nature, and Things’’ for the 
biography of the supposed man of letters; and he has informed 
his readers (who, it is to be hoped, happily use the book only for 
reference) that ** wisdom shall die with him,’’ and that no one 
need hope by the use of the same means to attain that vast erudi- 
tion which is a real possession of Mr. Allibone, but of which he 
would claim the sole possible possession. 

Tie Rev. Henry N. Hudson has diminished the pleasure which 
his books naturally occasion by this same view of the ‘* preface as 
a means of saying things to which no one would listen.’’ In the 
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prefaces to his Text-Book of Prose and Text-Book of Poetry he has 
offered himself as the final authority in literary criticism, and as 
an infallible censor morum. (It might be remarked, in passing, 
that in these three books Mr. Hudson has unintentionally illustrated 
every error that he condemns.) In the Text-Book of Prose, the 
preface furnishes an opportunity for speaking of ** Edgar A. Poe’s 


vapid inanities done into verse, where all is mere jugglery of 


words, or an exercise in legerdemain.’’ As the authors presented 
are Bacon, Burke, and Webster, the relevancy of this remark will 
be as manifest as its happy presentation of a belief which most 
cultivated people do not hold. Mr. Hudson continues this photo- 
graphing of his mental mood in this wise: ** We pride ourselves 
on the alleged competency of the American people for self-govern- 
ment. Yet it is but too evident that, in political matters, a large 
majority of them have not advanced beyond * the little learning’ 
which is proverbially ‘a dangerous thing.” The degree of intelli- 
gence which naturally issues in conceit and presumption is the 
utmost that can be aflirmed of them. Thus it comes about that 
for the seats of public trust, shallow, flashy demagogues are very 
commonly preferred to solid, judicious, honest men. At this day, 
our average voter certainly has not more judgment of his own than 
he had fifty years ago, and he has far less respect for the judgment 
of wiser men. The popular mind is, indeed, busy enough with the 
vulgar politics of the hour; but in the true grounds and forces of 
social and political well-being it is discouragingly ignorant, while 
it is more and more casting off those habits of modesty and rever- 
ence which might do the work of knowledge.’’ The reader will at 
once see the profitableness to the pupil or teacher, of matter so 
entirely germane to the office proposed by the book. Quite in 
contrast to these extracts is Mr. Hudson’s preface to his Text- 
Book of Poetry, —a noticeable proper introduction to the work 
which is to follow. It is because Mr. Hudson represents so much 
that deserves admiration, that we resent his recent adhesion to the 
new school of preface-writers. 


Is PUBLIC EDUCATION an education provided for all, or is it an 
education provided for those who else might have to forego 
any school education? Is it the aim of public education to fur- 
nish what all the pupils of any grade may find most reliable, 
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or is its object to supply one class ( be that class artisans, people 
in the professions, or business men) at the expense of all others? 
Is it better to furnish instruction suited to the wants that all may 
have in common, or is it preferable to anticipate the special wants 
of a caste, and immolate both them and their associates ? 

Does elementary public education seek to furnish the rudiments 
of general information, and educate the spiritual being who is to 
use these rudiments; or should public education undertake to 
specialize elementary work, and emphasize a narrow, but compara- 
tively extensive training in the arts of arithmetic and book-keep- 
ing, in the handling of tools, or in any other one direction ? 

As we regard education as identical with some one directly 
‘Suseful’’ attainment, or as the unfolding of the abilities of the 
child, so shall we answer the various questions as to the relative 
importance of the several elements of an education. In the one 
case, we shall expect a general possession of elementary knowl- 
edge joined to an increased desire to appreciate and seek a manly 
and womanly activity ; in the other, we shall disregard and regret 
any cultivation but training in particular branches. In the one 
case, we shall aim to repress all sense of free activity, and resent 
the impertinence of any one who does not ‘*stick to the last’’ 
with which we have endeavored to supply him; on the other hand, 
we shall weleome self-respect, self-help, and self-assertion, while 
still insisting upon the results of an elementary intellectual 
training. 

Public education differs from private in the aim,— which is, to 
provide what concerns the whole community, instead of that 
which concerns a particular social caste. From this arises the 
controversy about methods and aims of instruction; and this con- 
troversy must continue so long as the issues are never squarely 
met. Not to dwell upon the many claims which are implied in 
the fundamental idea of public instruction, let it be remembered 
that the public schools furnish, at a noticeably less cost, better 


results than have been attained within the same limits. While any 


particular school may carry special studies farther, it must be 
remembered that, with the same studies, and the same length of 
time, and the same grade of pupils, our public instruction has 
always been able to challenge comparison. 





